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é& To keep hand end fom, children 's gums ns need far 
stimulation than today’s soft, creamy foods afford. 


ae teacher today knows how much oral 
health counts in the progress of her pupils. 
And how loyally she strives to safeguard the 
soundness of their teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum massage is now en- 
couraged along with the daily brushing of the 


e Published in the interest of Better Health 
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@ Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene 





- —.. é 
at home with the tooth brush, children soon 


learn to massage their gums each time they clean their teeth. 
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teeth. Adopted by teachers, with the hearty ap- 
proval of the dental profession, two-minute class 
drills teach the youngsters how to keep their 
gums firm and strong. 


Even now, gum massage would not be necessary 
if coarse, hard, fibrous foods had not almost en- 
tirely disappeared from modern menus. Taking 
their place are foods too soft and creamy to afford 
any work for the gums. And gums deprived of 
exercise grow weak and flabby—they tend to 
bleed easily. 


\ “Pink tooth brush” is a sign of gum deteriora- 
tion. Neglected, it may exact a penalty of the 
gums as severe as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, 
even pyorrhea. It may even lead to the loss of 
sound teeth. 

To demonstrate the correct use of the tooth 
brush for massaging the gums at home, teachers 
instruct their pupils to hold the index finger near 
the outside of the jaw. It is then gently rotated 





y classroom Health Routine 
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@ Gum Massace Is Now Inciupep 1n Ora Hycrene Crasses: These children are learning to avoid 
gum troubles and to keep their mouths healthy by massaging their gums as often as they clean their teeth. 





from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 
The simple explanation given is that the mas- 
sage rouses sluggish blood and starts a fresh, in- 
vigorating flow through the gum walls. This ac- 
tion the youngsters can see for themselves before 
a mirror at home. 
ee 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 
occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has an op- 
portunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twice-a-day 


habit of gum massage. 
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A Remedial Program in Reading—Part | W. B. Townsend 
In this article and in the one which will follow, in October, 
Mr. Townsend will describe a reading clinic, discussing both di- 
agnosis and the subsequent remedial procedure. If you are con- 
fronted—and what teacher is not—with poor readers in your 
class, you will surely want to have these articles to help you 
solve the problem satisfactorily. 


— ont Seouber issue 


How to Conduct an Excursion Florence Brumbaugh 
Miss Brumbaugh’s advice on handling a large group is sensible; 
her comments are interesting; and her follow-up activities prof- 
itable. You'll be eager to plan an early fall excursion for the 
pupils of your school. 


A Rock Garden Unit Haziel Linderman and Gladys E. Hanson 
This nature unit for grades two, three, and four will be espe- 
cially welcome if you teach more than one-grade and are looking 
for an activity in which children of different ages can partici- 
ipate. It is suited to either village or rural schools. 


Lost and Found Alice Clement 
“John had sampled all the discipline that the school had to offer, 
but had... . grown more defiant each year.” Have you ever 
had such a problem pupil in your school? Then read how John, 


through a tactful teacher, became “happier helping than he had 
been hindering.” 


The Chimera Raises Its Heads Betty R. Gawn 
In this delightfully informal article you will read how one 
teacher helped her class—and incidentally herself—toward a 
profitable use of leisure time. 


A Unit on Copper Olga E. Nelson 
This unit, which has for its objective not only the study of cop- 
per, but also the making and decorating of a copper bowl, will 
prove fascinating for a fifth or sixth grade. 


Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems Anna Winans Kenny 
Continuing this most helpful series, Mrs. Kenny discusses for 
September the seasonal poem, “To a Waterfowl,” by Bryant. 

As before, the poem will be reprinted, together with a short 
biography, questions, and numerous teaching suggestions. 
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FINELY Meetings and Other 
printe WEDDING INVITATIONS Pe can agS: Make application 
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eal yo + 8475 “te foresee = | A distinguished faculty has been . Teachers’ Gatherings 

for $2.50. Printed in either cngzaver'sscriptor —— es = held aces —— at once to Pees 

text type on panelled stock ards: Oo ng ish to eid at Banners ivi i 

Wnts your copy gis toate sg wrsn oes tome high in the Blue Ridge Mountains of a on ities 

F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. North Carolina. Courses will be assignment. 4 
taught by short-story writers, poets, P An opportunity to 
novelists, and dramatists. ’. ~ Samplecopiesand 

: tor, the School is to have the only . 
U.S. “professor of books” in the United necessary supplies earn extra money 


ET) VERNMENT States—Dr. Edwin Osgood Grover, and instructions 
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THE INSTRUCTOR'S 


FEATURE 8S 


FO R 


Our New Advisory Board 


In line with our general policy of providing the best 
talent available, we have established an editorial advisory 
board. It is composed of well-known educators from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, representing various branches 
of educational work. Their criticisms and suggestions will 
assist us to meet your needs even more adequately than in 
the past. Let us present the members to you. 


Helen Hay Heyl 
State Supervisor of Rural Education 
Albany, New York 
Edith A. Lathrop 
Associate Specialist in School Libraries 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Nell Parmley 
Deputy State Superintendent 
Denton, Texas 
Agnes Samuelson 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Grace E. Storm 
Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education 
University of Chicago 


'vz7o ~t S36 





A. L. Threlkeld 


Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


Carleton Washburne 
Superintendent of Schools 
Winnetka, Illinois 


These advisory editors are chosen for a term of two years. 
Next year eight more members will be added to the board, 
bringing the total number to sixteen. Each year thereafter, 
eight new members will be selected to take the place of those 
whose term of office has expired. Thus we can offer to the 
readers of THE INstRucTorR the weight of opinion of a 
large group of men and women who represent a cross sec- 
tion of the best modern educational thought and practice 
in the field of elementary education. 


The Instructor Illustrated Units 


Another piece of good news is that the center section of 
the magazine, printed on cream-colored paper, will be de- 
voted to an illustrated unit of work on some basic topic. 
The material in this section will furnish the necessary back- 
ground information, an abundant supply of especially se- 
lected photographs, and study outlines prepared for use on 
several grade levels—in fact, everything you need. 
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Units of Work and Lesson Material 


We shall supply our usual units of work in the various 
school subjects. They will be arranged for primary, mid- 
dle, and upper grades. There will also be a number es- 
pecially suited for rural schools. Lesson plans similar 
to that found on page 42 of this issue will be one of our 
features for next year. 


Stories to Tell and to Read 


The story pages of THE INsTRUCTOR will be a treasure 
for the teacher who uses them to enrich her regular pro- 
gram. The more stories you have at hand, the better 
prepared you will be for the story hour. To increase 
their value for silent reading, many of the stories will be 
accompanied by tests and activities. (See pages 20 and 
21 of this issue for examples.) How would you like to 
have us include in these pages some well-known stories 
retold? Write us about it, 


Handcraft Problems and Posters 


Sketches and specific directions for drawing lessons, 
and poster and construction problems, will be presented 
on several pages each month. There will be material 
like that on pages 13, 15, 22, 41, 47, and 55 in this issue, 
and a variety of other handcraft ideas. 


Art Work Photographed and Described 


So that you may know what art problems other teach- 
ers have found practical and worth-while, we shall con- 
tinue to publish photographs of children’s art work, 
with brief discussions of how it was developed. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The experiences printed in this department come from 
all grades, from all types of schools, and deal with all 
kinds of subjects. Teachers and pupils alike value the 
friendly relationships developed through correspondence, 
made possible by the Club Exchange. 


Entertainment Section for All the Grades 


What would you like—plays, drills, exercises, recita- 
tions, songs, pantomimes, rhythm-band music, or com- 
plete programs? As each holiday and special occasion 
of the year approaches, your quest for suitable mate- 
rial will be solved by referring to THE INsTRUCTOR’Ss 
Entertainment Section. There 
you will find not only seasonal 
material, but also some which is 
more general in theme, for corre- 
lation with various topics of 
study. Special consideration will 
be given to the needs of small as 
well as large groups and to groups 
of various ages. There will be an 
abundance of material which can 
be effectively used without spe- 
cial scenery and costumes- 


























THE INSTRUCTOR 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


In response to your many requests, this department of 
THE INsTRUCTOR is renewed with the June issue. Tell 
us what poems you would like to have printed. Those 
for which there is the greatest demand will receive pref- 
erence. It is your page to do with as you will. Use it. 


Cover Subjects and Picture Study 


The lovely bit of color which THE INsTRUCTOR’s 
covers have been bringing into your schoolroom for so 
long will continue to greet you. Miss Eckford will again 
contribute the picture study lessons. 


Articles of Professional Interest 


We shall frequently present articles on teaching 
techniques, such as those by W. B. Townsend. (See 
page 2 for the announcement of his September and Oc- 
tober articles.) There will be well-illustrated pages of 
informational material to give to your pupils, and inter- 
esting discussions of common behavior problems. 


Test Material and Seatwork 


Have you seen page 17, in this issue, with its black- 
board language and reading lessons? This and other 
seatwork pages will appear each month. For the middle 
and upper grades there will be tests every month, with 
an extra supply for the close of each term. 


The Book Page 


This book-review service, which so many of you found 
helpful this year, will be continued. The brief reviews 
serve as a guide when selecting books for the school 
library, for choosing a book to read to your pupils, or to 
read for your own enjoyment and information. 


The Teacher’s Own Page 


Forget about school for a little while, and think about 
yourself. You want to grow in the art of living, to keep 
pace with your increasing skill in teaching. For guid- 
ance in that direction, see the Teacher’s Own Page. 


In Conclusion 


Space does not permit a more extensive discussion of 
the subjects mentioned nor does it allow us to tell you 
about the many other interesting 
and worth-while features which 
THE INstRructor will bring you 
during 1935-1936. You may 
look forward, however, to receiv- 
ing even greater value and vari- 
ety than ever before. 


£0, Ula! Que 
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FREE TRIAL! 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


ROYAL PORTABLE 
with TOUCH CONTROL 


Nothing like it ~ the market. The key tension is 
instantly, visibly adjustable to everyone's individual 
finger pressure! any other exclusive improve- 
ments. Try the New Royal Portable. Even if you 
have never typed, you can use it immediately, and 
without training. tt not pleased, it 

may be returned without question. 


Lowest Prices—Monthly Terms 
Unusual new sales plan places 
amazing convenience of the New 
Royal Portable easily within reach 
of every reader of this magazine. 
Use coupon for full information. 


A Better Job? 
One of the best ways to improve 
your position is to learn to type 
efficiently. This will increase your 
usefulness, or lead to other oppor- 
tunities. With a Royal Portable 
you can easily acquire real typing 
speed in your spare time at home. 
This is Your Opportunity | 
Students, Parents, Teachers, Busi- 
ness People! Sign and mail the 
coupon below. No obligation. The 
New Royal Portable is made and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 


manufacturer of 
FREE! typing 
Course... 


TOUCH CONTROL 

Most revo- 
iutionary im- 
provement ever 


FINGER COMFORT 
KEYS. . . Scien- 
tific ally designed 
to minimize eye- 


strain. 





typewriters ex- 
eclusively. 
Smooth, rhyth- 
Carrying case| mic action of an 
ine office-sized ma- lifetime 
a chine. Try it! dust and irt. 
Pp eseeeeeeeeeee ee eeseeeeaeeay 
! Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. I-6 1 
! 2 Park Avenue, New York City. : 
' Please send me complete information concerning ! 
special sales plan on the New Royal Portable 
Typewriter with TOUCH CONTROL, also de- 
; tails of FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


PROTECTED for 
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CHARM IS YOU AT YOUR BEST 


LEARN TO BE 


CHARMING 


A BOOKLET 
“You 


at Your Best’”’ 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have 

you? Just what impression do 

you make? Grade yourself with 

argery W ilson’s ““Charm- 

Test.” This interesting self- 

analysis chart reveals your 

personal qualities by which 

others judge you. The “Charm- 

# est,” with Miss Wilson’s 

“You at Your Best,” will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. This offer is made to ax 
quaint you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson's 

personalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance 
of this distinguished teacher, you learn the art of ex 
quisite self-expression- —how to walk, how to talk, how 
to acquire poise and presence, how to project your 
personality effectively—to enhance your appeal in 
every way. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive 
elements o f Charm and gives you social ease, charm- 
ing manners, finish and grace. 


Booklet, 


To receive the Booklet and * Charm -Test” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
145 FIFTH AVENUE 16F NEW YORK 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
Member Nationa! Association Teachers Agencies 


Teacher situation greatly improved. 
Best outlook since 1929. 




















with a first-class Teachers Em- 


REGISTRATION ployment Bureau can easily result 


in a better teaching position with increase in salary. 
Bianks and complete information free on request. 
THE PAUL M. WHITE AGENCY 
Teachers Employment Bureau 
126 Park Avenue New London, Ohio 








ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED. 
WRITE 


Persona! Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois 
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N.E.A. Prepares for 


Denver Meeting 


The jury-panel type of discussion 
will be emphasized in the program of 
the National Education Association 
convention to be held in Denver, 
Colorado, from June 30 to July 5. 
On one evening, the assembly will 
break up into six divisions, each of 
which is scheduled for a jury-panel 
discussion in which classroom teach- 
ers, administrators, and college spe- 
cialists will participate. The subjects 
for consideration in these discussions 
include: Academic Freedom; Eco- 
nomic Status of the Teacher; The 
Teacher as a Citizen; Education’s 
Oldest Challenge—Character; Credit 
Unions; The Teacher’s Health. 

According to the Journal of the 
National Education Association, it is 
hoped by the men and women ar- 
ranging the convention program that 
the panel discussion groups “will be 
large enough to enrich the discussions 
by varying viewpoints, and still of a 
size that will enable delegates to par- 
ticipate as well as to listen. The plan 
is in keeping with the growing policy 
of the N.E.A, and its departmental 
bodies to enable delegates to take part 
actively in the annual conventions.” 

Opening with a Vesper Service on 
Sunday, at which time an address 
will be made by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell of New York, the con- 
vention will have its first general 
session the following morning. Ad- 
dresses of welcome will be given by 
Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, Colorado 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and by Governor Edwin C. 
Johnson. Jesse H. Newlon, of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, New York, 
will respond. The balance of this 
session will be devoted to a panel 
discussion on “Needs of Adult Ed- 
ucation,” the chairman being U.S. 
Commissioner of Education J. W. 
Studebaker. 

Monday will be marked also by a 
Life Membership Dinner in honor of 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary-emeritus of 
the N.E.A., who recently retired and 
was succeeded by Willard E. Givens. 
In the evening the general session will 
be addressed by the president of the 
Association, Dean Henry Lester 
Smith of the Indiana University 
School of Education. Later general 
sessions will hear such noted speakers 
and leaders as Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick, Superintendent A. J. 
Stoddard (president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence), Senator 
Edward P. Costigan, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Professor Frederic B. Knight, 
Chancellor Fred M. Hunter, and 
Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indi- 
ana. On Wednesday morning a panel 
will discuss “Needs of Youth.” 

There will be several business ses- 
sions. The Elections Committee will 
report on Thursday, July 4, and the 
new president will be introduced. 

Friday, the Sth, has been set aside 
for entertainment which will be pro- 
vided under the auspices of Denver 
and other Colorado teachers, featur- 
ing the advantages of Colorado as a 
playground. 








_ARKANSAS TEACHERS AGENCY 


| $0 years service to teachers, For good positions in 
the South, enroll now. Little Rock, Arkansas, 
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WE WANT EVERY TEACHER TO KNOW 


1, The beautiful “Boston Edition,”—in Sepia ‘The? e] 2) >. Pi ctures 


(brown) and on slightly rough paper,—of 
They are gems of art. 


And 2. “Our Own NEW Course in Picture Study.” 


72 selected pictures; for all grades in the first 
eight years, and for the teacher 72 Leaflets de. 
scribing them,—by one who knows how. 

The Pictures, either size assorted as desired : 
3x34. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more, 
564x8 TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations, 64 pages, 

for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


PLAN NOW to adopt this “‘Course’’ in September. Try out 
one set in June 


A le picture and describing it and List of the 
A ere MEE te Veneto temboane naming grade and fend ocho 


or course should the Perry Pictures in teaching 
lite ° History, and and Geography. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


(ACCREDITED) 
June 21—SUMMER SCHOOL—August 2 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ART— 
HANDWORK—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
—PLAYGROUND—NURSERY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 


jon Classes at wy sy School illustrating New Procedures. Observation and 
zventee oe acilities. slog 2 species 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Chiid- 
hood Education. June 24 to July 5 8to19. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


BOX B, 616-622 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 


Saved 











Demonstrat 











SummerArt Courses 
June 24 to August 2, 1935 


The School will offer many new courses espe- 
cially planned for teachers and supervisors. 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Teaching Principles 
and Technics, Interior Decoration, Crafts, 
Marionettes, History of Art, Advertising Art, 
etc. Painting Courses also offered for full 
academic credit at Saugatuck, Michigan School 
of Painting. 


dd A 2 


For Dean, 
Dept. K.B., Art Institute of Gieaume 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 

















Raised letters on pins,or 


Each 
Sterling Silver * 00 
Rolled Gold 1.35 
10Kt. Gold 2.60 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulten St., New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request) 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS 





Samples loaned upon your Principal's 
endorsement. Prompt and safe de- 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE, 


Depaul 


UNLVERSITY 
i 





Chicago 
Fully Accredited 








OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 





There is a marked i t in the ber of placements of teachers during this year. 
mentary school field, there is a great demand for excellent teachers with degrees. In the high school 
field the demand for those with a Master's Degree increases constantly. Early enroliment is advised. 
When writing, mention this magazine. 

Address 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson poksen Bivé.. Chicago, Hlinois 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


49th YEAR. Supervisors, Critics, Grades and Special 


Teachers of Physical Education, Music, Art, Home 
Economics, etc. Many fine opportunities in all lines o 
school work. Placements first three months 1935 increased] 
3.2 times those of like period in 1934. Encouraging indi- 
cation. Send for folder — 


dent” A E. T. Duffield, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
Yorks Alta B. Collier, Inc., Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Washington. _ 


g WE PLACE YOU ®"s.cuee 


& WE ENROLL ONLY HORMAL AND COLLEGC monnonedl 
; Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West West. 


BANK Bi Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
ALASKA AND THE WEST. Normal and College 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENC Graduates nly. 198 placements over double thee of 


MISSOULA. MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) vious year. Western teachers needed i diately. Enroll now. 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 235 Mitt, Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me Mo., 


8th dW dotte. % 
33rd Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to Gace 
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ESCAPE 
tothe + 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Choose unspoiled Vermont for the 
summer's tour, and learn the joy of 
country living! A park- 
land of scenic beauty, 
quiet, restful country- 
) side, splendid roads, and 
the best of hospitality at inn, 
| camp or tourist home. Ver- 
mont has everything for an 
™ enchanting holiday, where 
™ you truly “get away from 
things.” 


FREE Vacation Books 


“Unspoiled Vermont”... a 
profusely illustrated booklet 
showing a preview of your 
Vermont vacation. 

























“Vermont Summer Homes” 
..a delightful invitation, 
written by Dorothy Canfield, 
to become a_ part-time 
Vermonter. : 
Either or both of these free books 
are yours for the asking 


VO" FREE © department of Conservation and Development 
W ona _ Publicity Service 52 State House, 











Summer Courses in 
HANDWRITING 


The Palmer Method organization, leaders in hand- 
writing instructio.. for a quarter-century, conducts 
three summer sch ols for present or prospective 
handwriting hers and speciali These schools 
are recognized as the best training centers in mod- 
ern handwriting to be found anywhere. The fees 
are extremely moderate. The session dates are as 
follows : 


NEW YORK—July 1 to August 2 
CHICAGO— June 24 to July 26 
SAN FRANCISCO—June 24 to July 26 
For prospectus and full information address 
The A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. ; 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Building, San F Calif. 


i | 25 APPLICATION $] 00 

% PHOTOS . 

On genuine Moentone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 24x 3% guar- 
an . Send g photo or snapshot. 

~{ Original returned unharmed. Same 
| day service. 

s MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 
| Box 2-867, LaCrosse, 





or Phelan 




















Wis. 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


WE OAN TEACH 

ye bome during your 
your own e 
Spare time. Thirty-five years of 
Successful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries 


Write today for Art Year Book 


'APPLED ART 


Dept. 405A, 10 E.Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 





















CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


2! 


ASHINGTON, D.C 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 











1 ‘ 
Rolis Developed {°° Weight _ Protes 
sional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints, 25c coin. 

RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be a to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 





BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN MECHANI- 
CAL Drawinc. By Charles A. Ben- 
nett. Illustrated. Paper. 92pp. 48c. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


See Russia IN 1935. A Guidebook. 
With 5 Maps and Numerous Photo- 
graphs. Paper. 32pp. Gratis. Rus- 
sian Travel Division, American 
Express Co., New York. 

How To Reap Atoup. A Guide to 
Interpretative Reading. By H. H. 
Fuller and Andrew Thomas Weaver, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Speech, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 208pp. $1.00. Silver, 
Burdett and Co., Newark, N.J. 


ScreNcE Stories. Boox Two. (Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series.) By 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Harriet M. 
Fogg, Gertrude Crampton, and 
William S. Gray, Reading Director. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 176pp. 68c. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago. 


STANDARD GRADUATION EXAMINA- 
TION. (For Elementary Schools.) 
By Arthur S. Otis, Ph.D., and J. S. 
Orleans, Ph.D. Forms A, B, C, D, 
E. Each in Envelope, with Manual 
of Directions. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Reap a New Story Now. (Grades 
One and Two.) By Hattie Adell 
Walker, formerly of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, Author of 
“The Snow Children,” Etc. With 
Illustrations by Keith Ward. Cloth. 
152pp. 70c. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago. 

THe ConTENT OF MoTIoN Pictures 
and CHILDREN’s ATTENDANCE AT 
Motion Pictures. Two Studies 
Bound Together. By Edgar Dale, 
Research Associate, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 250pp. plus 91pp. 


$2.50. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 
DEMONSTRATION HANDBOOK OF 


OLYMPIA THROUGH THE AGES. 
Cleveland A.P.E.A. Convention 


Pageant, 1934. By Harriet V. 
Fitchpatrick and Florence M. 
Chilson; with Introduction by 


Floyd A. Rowe. Illustrated. Heavy 
Paper. 125pp. $1.50. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., New York. 

SociaL CHANGE AND EDUCATION. 
Thirteenth Yearbook, 1935, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National 
Education Association. A Compre- 
hensive Review of the Major Social 
and Economic Problems Affecting 


Education. Cloth. 384pp. $2.00. 
Department of Superintendence, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 

How Our CriviizaTion BEGAN. 
(The Tryon and Lingley History 
Series.) By Mary G. Kelty, For- 
merly Supervisor of History and the 
Social Studies in the Training De- 
partment and Instructor in the 
Teaching of History, State Teach- 
ers College, Oshkosh, Wis.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 368pp. 88c. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 
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We are looking for a few Super- 
intendents, Principals, or Super- 
visors with sales personality, for 
each section of the country, to 
demonstrate new nationally en- 
dorsed and nationally advertised 
teaching materials to teachers 
during the summer vacation. 
Successful applicants will earn 
$250.00 to $300.00 per month in 
commission and bonus. See the 
double page announcement and 
the Consulting Staff behind this 
long-needed, nation-wide project 


COMPTON BUILDING 





SUPERINTENDENT—PRINCIPAL OR SUPERVISOR 


F. E. COMPTON 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


T ED 


on the center spread of this 
publication. 


Necessary Qualifications: 27 
to 40 years of age, Normal school 
or college graduate with success- 
ful teaching and administrative 
experience. Must have car and 
be interested in modern teaching 
methods. 


Write at once, giving age, edu- 
cation,experience, and dateavail- 
able. Address Teachers’ Service 
Department. — 


& COMPANY 


1000 N. DEARBORN ST. 




















essential. 





Instructor. 


Art Dept. 





On Closing Day some tangible ex- 
pression of regard and good wishes 
from the teacher to her pupils is 
The Owen Souvenirs are 
designed for this purpose and are 
appropriate, inexpensive, and sure 
to please. Send 3 cents in stamps 
for samples and illustrated circular, 
or order from advertisement on in- 
side front cover of the April or May 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Closing Day Souvenirs 


iti 














SuMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


July 8th to 
August 16th 


Courses afford- 
ing superior op- 
portunity for self- 
improvement, for 
teachers _ desiring 
certification credit, 
graduate students 
and undergraduates. 
- City conveniences 
and unsurpassed 
recreational advan- 
tages. Lake Cham- 
plain, Green Moun- 
tain and Adiron- 
dack excursions, trips to Montreal and 
Quebec, under University direction. 
Enrollment limited to one thousand. 

Write for Mlustrated Catalog. 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington Vermont 


PICTURE 


time by illustrat- 
ing the culture and history of each country. Each 
map (30x50 ins.) to be colored by the pupils; also 20 
or more sketches to be colo: and pasted on the 
map. nded by many leading educators. 


TITLES 


AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
CHINA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
JAPAN INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


on {a he 
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UNITED STATES 
LATIN AMERICA 
THE WORLD 





Send now for Catalog of 
Summer Session 
Courses at 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Time is growing short if you 
have not as yet arranged for 
your Summer Studies. Send 
today for our complete cata- 
log, also a new booklet 
which describes fully both 
the educational and recre- 
ational interests to be en- 
joyed through a summer 
course at Temple University. 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Mail this coupon to Office of the Registrar, 
Dept. I, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your complete 
Summer Session Catalog for 1985, also any 
information you may have. 
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Two New Instructor Handbooks for Grade Teachers 


SEATWORK 


GRADES 


FOR PRIMARY 


Here is a book containing a vari- 
ety of seatwork material for the @ 
first three grades, contributed by 
teachers who have tried the exer- 
cises in their own classrooms and 
proved their practicability. Every 
primary teacher will find the book 
useful, It will help to enlarge pu- 
pils’ reading vocabulary, increase 
their ability to follow directions, 
and test their comprehension of 
the printed word. 

One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the book is its introduc- 
tory chapter by Louise Geddings 
Carson, whose seatwork pages in 2 
THe Instructor have been inval- [~~ 
uable to thousands of our readers. 
Mrs. Carson describes in detail just 
how to handle the ever-present 
problem of keeping primary pupils 
profitably busy, what beginners 
should learn from seatwork, how 











is a decorative bookplate. 


to prepare seatwork exercises, and how to give them to your pupils © 


to get the best results. 

The most important educational result from good seatwork is in 
the field of reading, and every exercise in the book contributes to this 
subject. Arithmetic, language, drawing, hygiene, character education 
and citizenship, children’s literature, and nature study are among the 
other subjects which are represented. 

Besides Mrs. Carson, the contributors include Ardes Christiansen, 
Lucy L. Culpepper, Juanita Cunningham, Esther H. Krziza, Rose 
Leary Love, Hope Mitchener, Florence Mollno, Mary Sexton, and 
J. Lilian Vandevere. 


TESTS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 


This book of tests contains six 
chapters, as follows: 

AritHMEtTic: Nine short tests 
comprising nearly one hundred 
concrete problems; and a compre- 
hensive test of more than one hun- 
dred fifty items, dealing with whole 
numbers, common fractions, dec- 
imal fractions, percentage, and de- 
nominate numbers, including both 
abstract and concrete problems. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: Tests on 
water, soil, plants, forests, life his- 








tories of animals, harmful insects, 

electricity, weather, and so on. 
GEOGRAPHY: Tests on each of 

the five continents, and an article 





Each book has 96 pages, size 7x 10 inches. The covers 
are of colored bristol board, heavy and durable, with illustra- 
tions printed in twocolors. On the inside cover of each book 
The illustrations on the covers 


and in the text are by Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery. 


on the use of games in geography 
teaching, with examples. 

HEALTH, SAFETY, AND CHARACTER 
EpucaTion: Tests on food, sleep, 
exercise, play, safety habits, and 
character development. 

History aNnp Civics: Tests on the backgrounds of American his- 
tory, on American history itself, and on American government. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: Tests on grammar, punctuation, and 
correct usage, a test on supplementary reading, and a test on literature 
commonly studied in the upper grades. 

Each chapter contains one or two lesson sheets with illustrations 
and text addressed to the pupil. Contributors to this book include 
Mary Elizabeth Barry, Edna Mae Bogh, Ernestine Bennett Briggs, 
Russell L. Connelley; Juanita Cunningham, Milton C. Eastman, 
Mary L. Green, Ethel Ingman, Katherine L. Julian, Pearl E. Kruse, 
Bertha M. Parker, Ellis C. Persing, and Elizabeth Sturges. 


June 1935 


Order Either or Both of These Handbooks with THE INSTRUCTOR 
for Only 25 Cents Additional for Each Book. (Price Each Book Alone 50 Cents.) 


Both Books with. THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.00. 
Both Books with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.00. 


Place Your Order Now 


for THE INsTRUCTOR and any other maga- 
zines or teaching helps that you will need 
for use during the next school year, and 


Pay Later 
If More Convenient. 


See advertisement of Teaching Helps on 

inside front cover, and advertisement of 

Magazines on inside back cover. Use order 
blank at left and mail today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Either Book with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. 
Either Book with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 





== =—Use This Order Blank --- Pay October 5th If More Convenient=--— + 


[In. June 35] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


[] Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [[] 1 year, $2.50; for [_] 2 years, $3.50. 


[] Send me the Instructor Handbook “SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES” with The 
INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 


[] Send me the Instructor Handbook “TESTS FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER 
GRADES” with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 


Date... 


Also send me magazines or teaching helps as follows: ___. 


O I am enclosing herewith. 
OI will remit not later than October 5, 1935.* 


Post Office. 


The above order totals $.__.. .. which 


er 


Street or R. D. _......... State 


It you wish to avail yourself of the credit privilege you can save yourself the bother of sending remittance 
later by enclosing with your order a check postdated October 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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N LATE May and early June it is sometimes 
difficult to become enthusiastic about any- 
thing that deals with future work. Vacation 
is much too intriguing. Still, we all recog- 
nize the fact that the months roll around in 
pretty regular order, and those of us who are 
wise will be prepared for them. 

You no doubt have already read the an- 
nouncement of our plans for the coming 
school year. If not, you will find it on pages 
4 and 5. Although in this issue we are dis- 
cussing with you some of our future plans, 
we are in the main concerned with the multi- 
tudinous problems which will confront you 
during your final weeks of school. 


“Oh, the Circus-Day parade! How the 
bugles played and played!” wrote James 
Whitcomb Riley. His delightful poem is re- 
printed in full on our page, “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For,” which, by the way, we 
are again featuring. This poem may well have 
a definite place in the supplementary materials 
which you will very likely use in developing 
a purposeful teaching program based on that 
perennial favorite of young and old, the circus. 
Many useful ideas and materials centered on 
the circus theme will be found in our current 
pages. 

e 


Should you be planning to give special em- 
phasis to Flag Day, you will find several very 
helpful features in this issue. A vital in- 
ternational point of view can best be gained 
when we become more familiar with our na- 
tional history. 

To assist you with the Closing Day Program 
which you are probably planning, a variety of 
materials is offered in the Entertainment Sec- 
tion. Of special interest is an article on mak- 
ing scenic backdrops, 








“Looking at This Issue,” on pages 87 and 
88, is a new department inaugurated last 
month. There you will find a complete an- 
alysis of the contents of the magazine, based on 
the various school subjects and on special days. 


Before long your school doors will swing 
closed, not to reopen until next September. 
You doubtless will have made many plans for 
the days ahead of you. Sometimes a lazy sum- 
mer with no plans at all is a delightful thing to 
contemplate, especially when the final weeks 
of the school year seem to be almost too full. 
However, most of us agree that “Order is 
Heaven’s first law,” and that we will have a 
greater sense of satisfaction in September if 
we know that we have proceeded with some 
definite plan throughout the summer. 

Have you considered the interesting possi- 
bilities of keeping a hobby book? Do you plan 
to participate in the life of a girls’ camp? 
Have you arranged to travel to some point of 
interest whether near or far? Are you desirous 
of doing some sketching? Does your schedule 
include a deeper interest in yourself as a person, 
with the thought of making that self into the 
truly charming personality that you have every 
right to be? 

If any or all of these questions are in your 
mind, you will find answers in the pages of this 
issue. Although no one should take himself 
too seriously during vacation days, still much 
can be gained by setting up a few simple ob- 
jectives and following them through. May 
your summer be full of everything that is 
pleasant, recreational, and of value to you. 
Until September, au revoir. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


My Garden 
Thomas Edward Brown 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is 
cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


I sed by re i i of The M ill Cc 
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The World Is Too Much 


with Us 
William Wordsworth 


The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all 
hours, 

And are upgathered now like sleeping 
flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! Id rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn, 


Polonius’ Advice to Laertes 
William Shakespeare 


There, my blessing with you! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts 
no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledged comrade. 
Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of 
thee. 


In response to many requests, we begin again this 
month a feature which has been a popular department 
of our magazine, Tell us what poems you would like 
to see here. Send your letters to THe INstrucTor, 
514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York. 





- Give every man thine ear, but few thy 


voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 
bandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Ode 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy 


We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory; 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


From Poems, by Arthur O'Shaughnessy, selected and edited by William 
Alexander Percy, Used by permission of Yale University Press. 


My Heart Leaps Up 
William Wordsworth 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


The Circus-Day Parade 
James Whitcomb Riley 


Oh, the Circus-Day parade! How the 
bugles played and played! 

And how the glossy horses tossed their 
flossy manes, and neighed, 

As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor- 
drummer’s time 

Filled all the hungry hearts of us with 
melody sublime! 


How the grand band-wagon shone with a 
splendor all its own, 

And glittered with a glory that our 
dreams had never known! 

And how the boys behind, high and low 
of every kind, 

Marched in unconscious capture, with a 
rapture undefined! 


How the horsemen, two and two, with 
their plumes of white and blue, 

And crimson, gold and purple, nodding 
by at me and you, 

Waved the banners that they bore, as the 
Knights in days of yore, 

Till our glad eyes gleamed and glistened 
like the spangles that they wore! 


How the graceless-graceful stride of the 
elephant was eyed, 

And the capers of the little horse that 
cantered at his side! 

How the shambling camels, tame to the 
plaudits of their fame, 

With listless eyes came silent, masticating 
as they came. 


How the cages jolted past, with each 
wagon battened fast, 

And the mystery within it only hinted of 
at last 

From the little grated square in the rear, 
and nosing there 

The snout of some strange animal that 
sniffed the outer air! 


And, last of all, The Clown, making 
mirth for all the town, 

With his lips curved ever upward and his 
eyebrows ever down, 

And his chief attention paid to the little 
mule that played 

A tattoo on the dashboard with his heels, 
in the parade. 


Oh! the Circus-Day parade! 
bugles played and played! 
And how the glossy horses tossed their 
flossy manes and neighed, 

As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor- 
drummer’s time 

Filled all the hungry hearts of us with 
melody sublime! 


From Rhymes of Childhood, ight 1890 and 1918. Used by special 
permissi rhe blishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. “ 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL’ —Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HO is this little girl with 

a basket of strawberries 

on her arm and her 

apron filled perhaps with wild prim- 

roses and violets? Do you think she 

lives in the village just around the big 

rock? No, she is not just a little vil- 

lage maid whom the artist, Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, saw one day. -She is his 

own niece, Theophila Palmer, better 
known as Offy. 

One day word came to Sir Joshua 
that Offy had lost her father, so he 
left London and traveled down to 
the beautiful district of Devonshire, 
where Offy and her mother lived. He 
had lived there too when he was a boy, 
and he knew the woods and the brook 
and just where the sweetest straw- 
berries could be found. 

When he returned to London, he 
took his niece and her mother back to 
live with him. How happy Offy 
made everyone, because of her sweet 


LocaTION 


QUESTIONS 


Why did the artist want to paint 
the picture of the Strawberry Girl? 
Why did he give it that name? 

Do you think the little girl is as 
timid as she looks? Why does she 
seem so shy in this picture? Do you 
think Offy had a good time posing 
for her uncle? Did she know how a 
little child would feel who had been 
out in the woods gathering berries 
and wild flowers? 

Why did the artist think red was 
the best color for her sash? Where 
else did he use red in his picture? 
Why did he show the child against 
the big rock? Is she near a tree? 


THE PICTURE 


ways and lovely manners. Whenever 
her uncle saw her flitting about the 
house and studio, he felt that she had 
brought with her all the happiness 
and freshness of the countryside. Her 
cheeks were rosy and plump, and the 
look in her brown eyes reminded him 
of the shy creatures of the woods. 

It was because of this feeling that 
one day he said to himself, “I will 
paint a picture of Offy as a village 
maid, and I will show her standing at 
the edge of a wood. It will be twi- 
light, and she will be anxious to reach 
her home in the village, with her 
strawberries for supper, before it 
grows dark.” 

Sir Joshua wanted us to know this 
little English girl, so he made a very 
simple background that tells a great 
deal but does not take our attention 
away from the child. She wears the 
costume of a country girl. In the 
fast-fading light of the sunset her 


OF THE ORIGINAL: WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD House, 


THE ARTIST 


F ALL the painters who have turned to 

children as an inspiration for their pic- 
tures, no name is associated with greater pop- 
ularity and success than that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The life of this artist has filled many a 
book and reads like some great romance. 
Born in Devonshire, England, in 1723, he, 
with his brothers and sisters, enjoyed the 
beauty of the Devonshire country. Joshua’s 
play often took the form of making pictures, 
to delight both himself and his family. 

The father’s faith in his gifted son led 
him to secure the necessary means for his 
education, and he sent Joshua to London to 
study with the then distinguished portrait 
painter, Hudson. It was not long before 
the pupil had proved his great ability. 

Feeling the need of earning a living, 
young Reynolds opened his studio in Plym- 
outh and very soon was established as a 
successful portrait painter. He realized his 


(Continued on page 82) 


dress is a soft golden tone, as is the 
quaint cap that keeps her brown hair 
in place. The bright red sash is the 
color of the strawberries that fill her 
long basket to overflowing. The 
artist has echoed this red throughout 
the picture, making the greens into 
browns and giving us the feeling of 
a sunset. 

Of all the children’s pictures that 
Sir Joshua painted, this was his fa- 
vorite. Perhaps it was because Offy 
posed for it. When she grew up she 
married, and had a little daughter of 
her own named Offy. It was this 
Offy who posed as Miss Simplicity 
for her great-uncle. 

Is it not wonderful that a man’s 
love of children could make so many 
other people happy too, and for so 
many years after he was gone? Sir 
Joshua Reynolds lived at the same 
time that George Washington did, 
when our country was very young. 


LONDON ° 


ACTIVITIES 


Imagine that you too have been 
out hunting berries. Think of all 
the things that you might find while 
you were in the woods. Collecting 
stones, bark, mosses, or even collect- 
ing with your eye and mind the won- 
derful colors that you see in the sky 
and on the earth is a great thing to 
do in the summertime. 

Ask your music teacher to help 
you find some music that gives the 
same feeling as this picture. 

Paint a picture of Offy picking 
the strawberries. 

Read Little Red Ridinghood, The 
Water Babies, Babes in the Woods. 
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Contributions of Progressive 
Education 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


CurRRICULUM CONSULTANT, TEMPE, ARIZONA 


OR ten years the writer has been very 
much interested in the so-called 
“Progressive Education Movement.” As 
an elementary-school principal, a grad- 
uate student, and a director of teacher 
training, he has tried out many of the 
ideas proposed by educational “radicals,” 
as well as some of his own. 

Five years ago he decided to visit the 
best-known elementary schools, both 
public and private, in order to see just 
what they were doing, and to gain some 
new ideas which he could use to help him 
in drawing up a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of an elementary school. A final trip 
recently taken through the East and 
South in which schools in every section of 
the country were visited, enabled him to 
complete the survey. 

For purposes of discussion it will be 
well to classify each of the schools visited 
as belonging to one of the following 
groups: University Elementary Schools, 
City Demonstration Schools, Private 
Schools, and Favored District Schools. 
They will be discussed later. 


pel of each type are making dis- 
tinctive contributions, but none of 
them should be copied in toto. Each one 
has its strong and weak points. However, 
certain principles and practices have been 
so generally accepted by all that it seems 
safe to assume they are sound. This com- 
mon ground, then, is the contribution of 
“Progressive Education.” The following 
phases will be discussed: objectives, cur- 
riculum, methods, and plans of organ- 
ization. 

I. Objectives. 

The objectives of education are becom- 
ing much broader. The following list 
shows this tendency. 

A. The school must be an interesting 

place to which the child likes to come. 

B. Actual living in as varied an envi- 

ronment as possible, not preparation 

for living, should be the goal of educa- 
tion. 

C. This environment must be varied 

enough to provide at least for the at- 

tainment of the following: (1) an un- 
derstanding of the problems involved 
in our social and natural environment 
and the desire to help solve them; (2) 








HIS article summarizes Mr. 

Townsend’s impressions of 

progressive education in the 
United States. 





the desire for, and the ability to take 

part in, worth-while leisure-time ac- 

tivities; (3) an integrated personality 

with a worthy goal of life; and certain 

mental and social habits, of which the 

ability to think and to co-operate with 

others is perhaps the most important. 
II. Curriculum. 

In order to meet these objectives, the 
curriculum must be enriched and recon- 
structed. Content or problem-solving 
experiences must be provided for each 
grade in the fields of social studies,’ 
health, and science; and appreciation ex- 
periences in literature,” music, art, play, 
and games. 

In order to guide the teacher, courses 
of study on the unit plan for the content 
fields, and handbooks for developing ap- 
preciation or mastering skills must be de- 
veloped. 

The idea of having one theme which 
should serve as a center of integration 
for all experiences of the children seems 
to be giving way to the plan of having 
several different types of content and 
appreciation experiences, which may or 
may not be related. In connection with 
these cores of experience, any necessary 
related skills should be developed. 

The writer feels that the course of 
study should provide a basic list of units 
for each grade, from which the teacher 
and children may choose those which are 
most vital to them. 

III. Method. 

Without doubt, the most important 
contributions are in the field of method. 
The modern teacher not only has her ob- 
jectives clearly before her, but she knows 
just how to reach them. As mentioned 
above, all basic schoolroom experiences 
have been classed under two types, con- 
tent and appreciation. In order to develop 


1 See March 1934 INSTRUCTOR, p. 15, for a suggested 
program. 


2 See November 1933 INSTRUCTOR, p. 46. 





a content unit, the problem-solving 
method is used.* ‘To develop apprecia- 
tion, an appropriate technique has also 
been worked out. Whenever groups or 
individuals find that they need to master 
a skill, the type of teaching necessary to 

evelop it is used.* No longer is there any 
excuse for the teacher or pupil not to 
know just where he is going. 

Perhaps the suggestion that zo skill 
should be mastered until needed in con- 
nection with some actual experience has 
had more influence on actual school prac- 
tice than any other single factor. It has 
sounded the death knell of departmental 
and platoon schools as now organized. 
IV. School organization. 

This is the weak place in our modern 
school system, yet, in the writer’s opinion, 
it is the most vital. 

One factor which is serving as a re- 
tarding influence is the platoon school or- 
ganized on a subject basis. A platoon 
school with the intermediate grades or- 
ganized on a core basis, as suggested above, 
with separate teachers for content and 
appreciation phases seems to the writer to 
be the best form of organization. 

Of course, everyone admits that, in the 
primary grades, a single teacher should 
guide the children in all their experiences. 
If she can have extra help (special teach- 
ers), all well and good, but she is still the 
director and still on the job. 

The classroom teacher should have a 
flexible daily program. Weekly time al- 
lotments may be set up, but the teacher 
must be the judge as to when and how 
to meet them. 


Be best-known type of progressive 
school is, perhaps, the University 
Elementary School. Such a school is con- 
trolled and operated by a university and 
is usually located on the campus. 

The teachers generally have master’s 
degrees, and are well paid. The classes are 
not too large and the children are above 
average in mentality. In many cases the 
schools have a waiting list, and tuition is 
charged. Materials and supplies are plen- 
tiful and there is no fear that parents will 
interfere with educational policy. 

In some schools practice teaching is 
done and in some it is not. Generally, the 
less practice teaching, the better the class- 
room work. This is not true in schools 
where the students are given a full-time 
assignment to one room for the entire 
quarter. 

Well-known elementary schools are lo- 
cated at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, the University of Iowa, the 
University of Missouri, the University of 
Chicago, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, Ohio State University, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

(Continued on page 80) 


3 See April 1934 INsTrucTor, p. 15. 
4 See June 1934 INSTRUCTOR, p. 43. 
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Mobel Betsy Hill 





A Vacation Poster 


Ce of the joys of vacation is making new friends. When the girl in the dotted dress learns to hold her 
The poster shows some children from the cottages stilts correctly by putting her arms in front, she will 
by the shore enjoying the fun of walking on stilts. walk with the ease and freedom of the others. 
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A Study of Communication Then and Now 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Critic TEACHER, THirD Grape, UNtverstry oF Wyominc, LARAMIE, WYOMING 


a 


wing Galloway 


The News Room of a City Paper 


HE three major units of activity 
worked out by a third grade one 
year consisted of studies of clothing, 
transportation, and communication. Be- 
fore the end of their study of trans- 
portation, the children were asking such 
questions as, “Why can’t we find out 
some more about the pony express?” and 
“Don’t you think we could study about 
the air mail next?” 

The communication unit proved most 
interesting. At its close a check showed 
that it had included a rather detailed 
study of the following topics: 

Early Means of Communication 
The United States Post Office 
The Telephone System 

The Telegraph System 

The Newspaper 

The Radio 

Motion Pictures 

Certain pupil activities were common 
to practically all the topics studied, and 
are discussed briefly here under the head- 
ings of the various school subjects with 
which they were most concerned. 

I. Reading. 

Since the communication unit came in 
the latter part of the year, the children 
were quite experienced in using tables of 


Philip D, Gendreau 
The Radiotelephone Helps the Aviator 


contents. After the entire group had 


~ listed the inventions that they particular- 


ly wished to study, the pupils of superior 
reading ability compiled simple bibliog- 
raphies from the children’s books in the 
room library. Others looked through old 
copies of magazines and mail-order cata- 
logues for pictures relating to the unit. 
These they saved for future use. 

When a particular topic was under dis- 
cussion, the children frequently received 
training lessons in skimming and organiz- 
ing facts. The books to which they had 
referred in their bibliographies varied in 
subject matter, and the number of copies 
was limited. For these reasons, the teach- 
er gave the group a list of very definite 
study questions, numbered, together with 
a list of books, lettered. Each book an- 
swered one or more of the questions. 
After each question the pupils found the 
letters of all references which offered ma- 
terial dealing with that question. A race 
to find the greatest number of answers 
ensued. When a child finished skimming 
a source of data, he exchanged it, or se- 
lected another from the reading table. 

When material on a topic was quite 
limited, individual children gained expe- 
rience in reading with a view toward pre- 


OR additional pictures to 
illustrate this subject, turn 
to Plates II and III of the Pic- 


ture Section. 


A Broken Transatlantic Cable 


G. A. Douglas, from Gendreau 
A Long-Distance Telephone Operator 


paring simple reports (at school, not at 
home). Brief outlines were encouraged, 
but the reading of reports was barred. 

Group enjoyment of stories and poems 
bearing upon the topic studied led in 
many cases to free dramatization. 

Lack of space prevents a complete list 
of the words added to the children’s 
reading vocabulary. Here are a few 
chosen at random: operator, lineman, dial, 
switchboard, mouthpiece, receiver, party 
line, code, message, broadcast, station, 
hookup, microphone, stamp, posthaste, 
zone, and parcel post. 

Simple assimilative tests, covering the 
subject matter taught under each sub- 
unit, were given. 

II. Oral language. 

Informal conversations about the chil- 
dren’s everyday experiences with the tele- 
phone, the radio, the post office, and the 
newspaper helped to motivate the whole 
study of communication. 

The group discussion following super- 
vised group study or individual oral re- 
ports afforded excellent opportunity for 
exchange of ideas. Plans were made for 
excursions to local points of interest from 
time to time to get information. Pupils 

(Continued on page 79) 





Publishers Photo Service 
Carrying the Air Mail 
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A Hobby Book for Summer 


EUGENIA 


ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TOWER Hitt ScHooL, Wi_MINcTON, DELAWARE 


.A | SCRAPBOOK is a child’s own 
treasure, for into it may go all 
the things that mean most to him. 
Planning and making this book in 
school should stimulate a discussion 
of the things one can do during the 
summer, and develop an interest in 
self-initiated vacation activities. 
Here are a few: Collecting and 
pressing flowers; collecting bird 
feathers; collecting leaves of trees; 
making pictures of trips taken; 
writing names of stories read and a 
short appreciation of each; cutting 
pictures of babies, or houses, or au- 
tomobiles from magazines; and 
making a list of birds seen, with 
the date and place each one was 
observed. 


How to Make a Hossy Book 


Materials— 

Two sheets of heavy colored con- 
struction paper, 9 by 12 inches, for 
the front and back covers. 

Ten or more sheets of manila pa- 
per, 9 by 12 inches, for the pages. 

Several small pieces of light con- 
struction paper in harmonizing col- 
ors, for decorations. 

Pencil, scissors, paste, paper 
punch, gummed reinforcements. 

A piece of cord, ribbon, or raffia; 
or two metal rings. 


Construction— 

With a pencil, mark a dot two 
inches from the top and bottom 
edges of each sheet, about a half 
inch from the left edge. 

At each dot, punch a hole with a 
paper punch. Put gummed rein- 
forcements around each hole. 

Decide upon a cover design, suit- 
able for the hobby, and cut it from 
the small pieces of light construc- 
tion paper. 

After the design is assembled, 
paste it on one of the sheets of 
heavy colored construction paper. 

If a title is desired, cut the prop- 
er letters from the small pieces of 
light construction paper, and paste 
them on the cover. 

Crayon may be used for the de- 
sign and lettering, if preferred. 

Insert the manila sheets between 
the covers. 

Tie the pages together with rib- 
bon, cord, or raffia; or fasten with 
metal rings. 

Some sample pages, showing a 
mounted daisy and a record of birds 
seen and heard, are shown here. 

The two cover designs are not for 
copying, but may suggest ideas to 
the pupils for decorating their 
books according to the hobby in 
which each one is interested. 





Bird Date Place 
Seen Seen 


Date Place Obs er- 
Heard | Heard | vations 
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A Wagon for a Circus Parade 


A Circus Wagon 
Mildred Morrow 


TEACHER, Pusiic SCHOOL, TusTIN, CALIFORNIA 


HE pupils in my school have found 
so many uses for odds and ends of 


various kinds that a special plaee was:; 


provided for these materials. Among 
other things, cake boxes, left by a bak- 
ery establishment, found their way to 


the discard shelf. 


When we were setting up our minia- 


ture circus, the cake boxes were trans-, 


formed into circus wagons. Several slits 
were made in both sides of each box, and 
pieces of the pasteboard were removed. 
The box thus resembled a cage having 
bars. Designs in bright colors were put 
on the box with wax crayons to give a 
gay appearance. ‘Tops of cheeseboxes 
made disc wheels. The circles were dec- 
orated in colors, and attached to the box 
with brads. A string was fastened at 
one end of the wagon, to pull it. 

A tiger, a lion, and other animals 
were modeled from clay, and put inside 
the cages. If desired, they may be cut 
from cardboard, and painted. 


Primary Seatwork 
Lucy L. Culpepper 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, 
Freperick WooparD SCHOOL, 
Witson, NortH CAROLINA 


Answer these questions with sentences. 
The words below the questions will help 
you. 

What does a baby like? 
What does a fish like? 
What does a cow like? 
What does a cat like? 
What does a turkey like? 
What does a robin like? 
What does a dog like? 
What does a mouse like? 
What does a boy like? 
What does a girl like? 

rats water cheese 

grass milk worms 

bones marbles 

dolls corn 
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TuiNcs To Do IN JUNE 


The Closing, Day of School 
Margaret’ A. Hodgson 


TEACHER, GRADE 2B, 
West CHuRCH STREET SCHOOL, 
Fairport, New York 


HROUGHOUT the year our pupils 

are reminded of the prizes which 
will. be given on the closing day of 
school. Prizes are given to: 

1. The pupil who has read the most 
library books during the year and has 
passed a satisfactory test about each one. 

2. The best writer. 

3. The star pupil. (The one who has 
the highest grades .in final examinations 


_and the best in daily work.) 


4. The. pupil! selected for his good 
citizenship. - 40 

A’ good citizen-is one who has kept the 
laws of the’ room. The best citizen is 
selected. by the pupils. The pupil who 
has not had to stay after school or be 
corrected often, the one who can be 
trusted, is unfailingly chosen to receive 
the prize for good citizenship. 


The child who has read the most 


' books, and the star pupil, receive books 


for prizes. A mechanical pencil delights 
the best writer and an interesting game is 
the prize for good’ citizenship. 

Some little treat for all the pupils serves 
as a reward for all those who tried and 
failed, and makes the memory of the 
closing day of school a happy one. 


How to Tell Stories 
Sidona Poston 
OW I wish I could tell stories! I 


could make so many things more 
interesting to the children if I could tell 
stories.” I have often heard some such 
remark from people who are working 
with children—teachers, Sunday-school 
workers, Scout leaders, Camp Fire guard- 
ians, and others. If you will follow a few 
simple rules, you can tell stories. 

Choose your story with your audience 
in mind. The choice of story will depend, 
of course, upon the age of the pupils, and 
the purpose in telling the story. If the 
aim is to entertain children in the first or 


second grades, start with very simple sto- 
ries such as “Little Black Sambo,” or ““The 
Three Little Pigs.” 

For pupils from second grade to junior 
high school age, select longer stories suited 
to the age and interests of the group, like 
those in East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon, by Asbjornsen and Moe (Double- 
day Doran). 

A good collection for high school age 
is A Baker’s Dozen selected by Mary 
Gould Davis (Harcourt Brace). 





You will find plenty of material in a 
library, or you may secure books 
from the library division of your state 
department of education. Also write to 
publishers for lists of inexpensive books. 
Stories from the Bible, from history, and 
from folklore are good for both enter- 
tainment and instruction. 

Almost any story can be altered in vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure to suit 
the age of your listeners. Some stories, 
however, are so well told that one should 
hesitate before changing a word. 

After you have chosen your story, 
analyze it. Find the climax; list the suc- 
cession of events leading to the climax; 
determine the conclusion, or decide if the 
climax and the conclusion coincide; see 
how much of the story is devoted to the 
introduction, and at what point the 
action begins. 

When you have these items well in 
mind, learn the story. That does not 
necessarily mean to memorize it word 
for word except in a very few instances. 
But be so familiar with the story that 
you can tell it with confidence. Know 
it so well that you never have to hesitate 
for a word. Then you can enter into 
the spirit of the story, and if you enjoy 
it, the children will, too. Speak distinctly 
and loud enough so that all may hear. 

Have good posture whether standing 
or sitting, and do nothing to take the 
children’s attention. from the story you 
are telling them. Do not play with your 
necklace, or make any other nervous ges- 
tures which will draw attention to your- 
self. The story, not the storyteller, 
should claim the pupils’ interest. 

Do not be afraid to dramatize a bit. 
Children love action, so include a little. 
If you are telling them that Halvor 
flourished the sword to see whether he 
was strong enough to use it to cut off the 
troll’s nine heads, show them how he 
flourished it. A little action helps hold 
the children’s interest. 

If you follow these few suggestions, 
and enjoy the story you are telling, you 
can entertain and instruct your pupils 
and get much pleasure from it yourself. 





The. world is such a happy 
place, 
That children, whether big 
or small, 
Should always have a smiling 
face, 


And never, never sulk at all. 
—Gabriel Setoun 


——S—_———— 
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Blackboard Language and Reading Lessons 


RALPH AVERY 
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: A Circus Performer A Young Sailor 
ia Joe is a big elephant. Paul likes boats. 
He belongs to a circus. He made this boat himself. 
t. He can do many tricks. He waded into the water to sail his boat. 
His trainer tells him to dance. Soon the breeze will send it away from the shore. 
: Then he tells him to climb upon a stool. Paul likes to imagine it is sailing far away. 
ne Joe lifts one of his big front feet. 
r Then he lifts the other. SOMETHING TO Do 
He knows many tricks. Make a list of all the words you know which re- 
, mind you of boats. 
mu SOMETHING TO Do Write the names of some countries you might visit 
ls Write a story about this animal. if you sailed over the seas. 
Draw a picture to go with your story. Write a poem or a story about sailing boats. 
QUESTIONS ON STORY TEsT ON STORY 
Make each answer a complete sentence. T here is one wrong word in each sentence. Write 
Which foot does the elephant have lifted? the sentences, making them correct. 
Why does the man have a stick in his hand? A little girl is playing with a sailboat. 
On what is the elephant standing? The water is very rough. 
Where could you go to see an animal like this? The child is kneeling in the water. 


In putting these language lessons on the blackboard, the teacher may make the enlargement of the drawings by tracing the 
outlines on a sheet of paper, ruled in squares, and drawing the outlines on corresponding larger squares ruled on the blackboard. 
Erase the ruled squares, and retrace the lines of the picture with heavy chalk lines, 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK FOR JUNE 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Primary TEACHER, WHiITEsIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, MIssouRI 
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Choose the right answer for each question from 
the list at the end. 


1. Jack and Betty will feed the chickens. 
They will ride the pony. They will play 
in the fields. 

Where are they going? 


2. Tom and Nancy will visit the zoo. They 


will play in the park. They will ride on 
the street car. 


Where are they going? 


3. Bob and Joe will fish in clear streams. 
They will cook over an open fire. At night 
they will sleep in a tent. 

Where are they going? 


4. Peggy and Jane will play in the sand. They 
will gather shells. They will watch the 
big waves. 

Where are they going? 


to the seaside tothe farm tocamp to the city 


Write the correct word in each blank. 


1. John and Mary have _________ the pony. 
(ride rode ridden riding) 
2. Jimmy and Don will ~ 
(sit set sat) 
3. Margaret and Kate _____ in the sand. 
(dig digged dug) 
4. Susan and David animals in a zoo. 
(see saw seen) 
§. Dorothy and Harold _. to me. 
(written wrote writing) 


by a campfire. 











In the directions below, which ones are good 
safety rules for children to follow? Write Yes 
or No for each one. 


1. Leave your campfire burning. 

2. Stay in shallow water. 

3. Cross the street without looking in both 
directions. 

4. Play in safe places. 
Bathe near older people. 
Get a heavy sun tan the first day. 
Step off backwards from a street car. 
Keep out of canoes unless you can swim. 
Play in the street. 


CP eNar 


Write the correct answers in the blanks. 


1. Peggy found three pretty shells on the 
beach. Jane found five shells. Together they 
found ____. shells. 

2. Bob caught seven fish in the stream. Joe 
caught five fish. Bob caught more fish 
than Joe. 

3. Tom and Nancy bought two bags of pea- 
nuts to feed the elephants. Each bag cost five 
cents. Both bags cost ~ cents. 

4. Jack found twelve eggs in the hen house. 
Betty found only one half as many as Jack. 
Betty found eggs. 








Cross out the wrong words below each sentence. 


1. At the seaside Margaret and Kate will see 
sand cows waves boats plows 

2. On the farm Mary and John will see 
horses trains dogs ships fields 

3. In the city Susan and David will see 
stores cornfields policemen 

4. At camp Jimmy and Don will see 
birds squirrels tall buildings 
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Mother Hen Teaches Safety 


Juanita Cunningham 


ARL always visited Grandfather and 

Grandmother on their farm during 
his summer vacation. He liked the farm. 
He liked to help both of his grandpar- 
ents with their farm work. Best of all, 
he liked to feed Mother Hen and her 
twenty-four little yellow chickens. Often 
he sat and watched them eat the feed he 
gave them, and listened to them chirp. 

One day while Earl was watching 
Mother Hen and her chickens eat their 
dinner, something strange happened. 
Mother Hen suddenly stopped eating. She 
turned her head upward toward the sky 
and gave a queer, frightened cry. At 
once every little chicken disappeared. 

Just at this moment a hawk swooped 
down above Earl’s head. But all the lit- 
tle chickens were safely hidden, so the 
disappointed hawk flew higher in the air 
and sailed away. 

Mother Hen watched closely until the 
hawk could no longer be seen. Then she 
called to her baby chickens, “Cluck, 
cluck, all is safe.” The twenty-four lit- 
tle chickens came quickly from their hid- 
ing places and began eating and chirping 
again. 

Earl ran to the house. 

“Oh, Grandmother!” exclaimed Earl, 
“Mother Hen has been teaching her 
chickens safety-first rules.” Then Earl 
told Grandmother what had happened. 

“Yes,” said Grandmother, “Mother 
Hen’s chickens know they must obey her 
safety signals.” 


READING TESTS 


I. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The name of the story is 

2. Every summer Earl visited — 


and _._... on their ___. 

3. Mother Hen had little 
chickens. 

4. Mother Hen had seen a .. fly- 


ing above them in the air. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Il. Write T after each sentence that is 
true, and F after each sentence that is not 
true. 
1. Earl did not want to feed the chick- 
ens. 
2. Mother Hen’s chickens were yellow. 
3. All but two of them were hidden. 
4. Mother Hen’s chickens knew that 
they must obey her safety signals. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. In one end of the sand table con- 
struct a small city. Use the remainder 
to represent the country. Construct 
streets, highways, . railroads, swimming 
pools, and so on. Place the proper signs 
and signals wherever needed. 

2. Make booklets in which are listed 
and illustrated the various safety signals 
used in a city. 


A Spider Family 
Greta T. Garrison 


Mother Spider ran over the garden. 

She ran under the stones. 

She ran under the fences. 

While she ran, she dragged something 
behind her. 

It was a round gray ball. 

In this gray ball were some tiny eggs. 

Around and around these eggs Mother 
Spider had spun some silk liquid. 

The liquid came out of her body. 

It oozed out of spinnerets in the hind 
part of her body. 

Then it hardened into a round gray 
ball. 

Over and over the green grass the spider 
ran. 

Around the stones she ran. 

As she ran she pulled the tiny gray ball 
behind her. 


THE Basiges 


One day the eggs in the ball hatched. 

Out walked some tiny baby spiders. 

They scrambled on their mother’s dark 
brown back. 


They rode about on her back. 
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FirvE VACATION StTorIEs THAT 


Once a baby spider fell off. 

But the baby spider was quick. 

It caught its mother’s hairy leg. 
Then up on her back it scrambled. 


THE Basres Grow Up 


After a week or-two the baby spiders 
grew up. 

Soon one little spider slipped off its 
mother’s back. 

Then another little spider slipped off. 

Then another and another little spider 
slipped off. 

They all slipped off their mother’s back. 

Away they scampered. 

Through the green grass they ran. 

They ran under the fences. 

They ran around the stones. 

These little spiders had grown big 
enough to take care of themselves. 


Sammy’s Birthday Present 
Edna Mae Bogh 


AMMY was very quiet. Puppy Dog 

was quiet too, as he trotted along 
beside Sammy. Something was wrong. 
It was Sammy’s birthday morning and 
he hadn’t received even one little pres- 
ent. At home he always had presents, 
but he was staying at Big Hill Farm now, 
and no one remembered what an impor- 
tant day it was. 

Sammy kicked the little white rocks 
in the road, and shoved his hands deep 
into his pockets. Suddenly Puppy Dog 
pricked up his two little ears. Then he 
sniffed. He stopped by the dusty cur- 
rant bushes and put his nose to the 
ground. “Woof-woof-woof,” he said. 

Quick as quick, Sammy jerked his 
hands out of his pockets. He got down 
on his knees beside Puppy Dog. He 
pulled the branches apart. Puppy Dog 
shoved his nose through the opening and 
touched something soft and warm. He 
jumped back. ‘“Woof-woof-woof,” he 
said again. 

Sammy shoved Puppy Dog away. He 
put his hands under the bushes, and pulled 
out something white and woolly—some- 
thing that went “Baa-baa.” It was a 
little lamb. It could hardly stand on 
its wobbly legs, so Sammy tucked it un- 
der his blue jacket to keep it warm. He 
started for the farmhouse. Puppy Dog 
ran at his heels. The man at Big Hill 
Farm took the lamb and stroked its head. 
He said that it must have lost its mother. 
“Would you like to have this lamb?” 
he asked Sammy. “Oh, yes!” Sammy an- 
swered very quickly. The man put the 
lamb into the boy’s outstretched arms. 
Sammy had a birthday present. 
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PRIMARY CHILDREN WILL ENJOY 


A Rainy-Day Picnic 
Juanita Cunningham 


BEY and Bobby were looking out 
at the rain. They were not happy. 
They thought that the rain had spoiled 
all their fun, for Father was to take them 
on a picnic that day. 

“T don’t see why it had to rain today,” 
they said. 

Just then the doorbell rang. Bobby 
went to the door. Who do you think 
were there? Jean and Billie! They had 
come to play with Betty and Bobby. 
Soon they had all forgotten the rain. 

“Let’s play circus,” said Bobby. 

So the children went upstairs, where 
they found some old clothes in a trunk. 
Mother did not mind if they used the old 
clothes to play with. 

“T’ll be the fat man,” said Billie. 

Then he put on some very large trous- 
ers and a very large coat. He stuffed 
cushions inside the trousers and coat, to 
make him look like a fat man. 

“Tl be the clown,” said Bobby. He 
put on a clown suit from the trunk. 

Jean and Betty put on some long 
dresses and bonnets. They each carried a 
doll and a parasol. 

Then Bobby got his drum. As he beat 
on it they all marched down stairs. 

How Mother laughed when she saw 
them coming! They marched around 
the room. Then they marched up the 
stairs again. They took off their circus 
clothes and put them back into the trunk 
where they found them. 

Then Mother called, “Come downstairs 
now, children; I have a surprise for you.” 

The children came at once. What do 
you think the surprise was? Mother had 
ice cream and cake for them! 

“This is more fun than a picnic,” said 
Billie. 

“It is a picnic,” 
rainy-day picnic.” 


said Betty. “It is a 


READING TESTS 


I. Write T after the sentence if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 

1. The name of the story is “Fun on a 
Rainy Day.” 

2. Betty and Bobby went to visit Jean 
and Billie. 

3. There’ were four children in the 
story. 

4. The rain spoiled the children’s fun 
indoors. 


II. Fill in the blanks. 
1. The children played _____. 
2, THR WINE OE wirecsiecsiess: macros 
3. Bobby was the 


_ and 





5. Mother’s surprise was _.___. and 
p 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of the different things 
to be seen at a circus. 

2. Make circus posters or a circus scene 
in the sand table. [See May 1933 and 
June 1934 issues of THE INsTRUCTOR. ] 


The Useful Straw Hat 


Lucretia Penny 


D AVID went to visit his grandmother 

on the farm when school was out. 
One day he went with Grandmother to 
the country store. Bobbing in the breeze 
just outside the store door were a dozen 
wide-brimmed straw hats pinned to a 
string. 

“May I buy one, Grandmother?” 
David asked. 

“Yes,” Grandmother replied, “it’s just 
what you need.” 

As soon as they were home again, 
David went to the mirror to see how the 
new hat looked. 

“Tt makes me look like a real farm boy, 
Grandmother.” 

David’s hat helped him remember 
things that a real farm boy must not for- 
get—to close the pasture gate, not to step 
on the young plants in the garden and 
fields, and not to throw rocks in the pond, 
for.it made the water so muddy that the 
cows would not drink it. 

One day David climbed a tall tree at 
the top of the hill back of the pasture. 
His hat was in his way, so he took it off, 


Racea Aveany 


intending to drop it to the ground. In- 
stead it caught upside down between the 
branches of the tree. David climbed 
higher and looked down at his grand- 
mother’s house. He saw his mother and 
father getting out of their car at the gate. 

David scurried down the tree like a 
squirrel. He was far too excited to re- 
member his hat. He hadn’t expected his 
mother and father so soon. 

And so it happened that David did not 
once think of the hat that made him feel 
like a real farm boy, until he was back at 
his home in the city. When he told 
Mother and Daddy where he had left it, 
Daddy said, “We'll go to see Grandmother 
again in a few weeks. I think you will 
find your hat.” 

“T like that hat,” David said. 
me feel like a real farm boy.” 

“Grandmother says you are a real farm 
boy,” Mother told him. “She says that 
you learned quickly all the things a farm 
boy must remember. You'll probably 
find your hat just where you left it.” 

And so he did find it a few weeks later 
when, with his father, he climbed the hill, 
and stood again under the tall tree. 

“There’s my hat!” David cried, as he 
pushed back the tree’s twigs with a fish- 
ing pole he had brought with him. 

“Wait a minute!” Daddy warned. 

A bird was scolding at them from the 
treetop. 

Then over the edge of the hat peeped 
the heads of four baby birds. 

“Oh,” David exclaimed, “it’s a bird’s 
nest now!” 

“Yes,” Daddy said, “and the birds will 
be needing it for a few days longer, until 
they are strong enough to fly.” 

David laughed. “They may keep x: as 
long as they wish,” he replied. 


“Tre made 
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How to Draw Farm Pictures 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, UNIversITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


UMMER is coming. All of the chil- 
dren are glad. Many will go out on 
farms to visit. What fun they will have 
in haying time! They love to ride on the 
hay wagon and watch the men work. 
When they go to the farmhouse for din- 
ner, they will have good things to eat. At 
haying time, when the men work very 
hard, the farmer’s wife makes an extra 
effort to provide good food. The dog 
loves haying time, too. He likes to ride 
on top of the load. 

You will probably enjoy drawing some 
farm scenes. Two such pictures are shown 
on this page, and there are suggestions to 
help you draw them. You will probably 
want to draw some original pictures, too. 
To draw the boy on the hay wagon— 

Draw a circle for his head. 

Make his hair. Add a dot for an eye 
and a dent for a nose. Draw his collar. 

Draw his sweater. 


Add his trousers. 

Then draw his right leg straight out in 
front. 

Draw his right arm. You cannot see 
his other arm. Draw his right sock and 
shoe. 

To draw the dog— 

Draw the ears and nose. 

Make the mouth. Add an eye. 

Draw the body. 

Add the right hind leg. 

Draw the right front leg. 

Then draw the tail and indicate the 
shaggy hair. 

If you want to draw a different kind of 
dog sitting on the hay wagon, draw him 
just like this one until you get to the last 
step. Then erase the head you have al- 
ready drawn and draw a head with the 
nose and ears of the kind of dog you like 
best. You will probably need to change 
the tail, too, to make it match. 


To draw the horse— 

A work horse often bulges at the chest. 
He is less graceful than a riding horse but 
just as beautiful, for he looks strong and 
capable. 

Draw the head and right ear. Add an 
eye. 

Make the neck and chest. 

Draw the body. Add the right front 
leg. . 
Then draw the left front leg and the 
two hind legs. Add the mane and tail. 
To use these figures in a scene like one 
shown here— 

The small haystacks and the one on the 
wagon can be drawn by using a semicircle 
for the shape, and then adding little lines 
to make them irregular so that they will 
suggest hay. Add the wagon, horse, and 
harness. Draw the boy and dog on the 


hay wagon. Then draw the farmer, and 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The Circus Motivates Language and Art 


S. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


ForMERLY, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


DISPLAY of gay posters announc- 

ing a forthcoming circus motivated 

a unit of work in the 2B grade of Jef- 
ferson School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The posters furnished the subjects for 
talks in oral language. The children 
found that there was much they did not 
know about the animals, and they looked 
in books to find pictures and stories about 
them. This furnished a strong incentive 


to learn how to read.- As a result, the 
ability to read grew. 

Next, the children wished to express in 
visible form the ideas which they had 
gained. They did this through drawing, 
paper-cutting, modeling, or construction 
work, each working according to his in- 
clination and ability. 

This. means of self-expression created 
in the children the desire to express their 


thoughts in writing, which led to the 
need of knowing how to spell. 

In this way, reading, art, oral and 
written language, and spelling were co- 
ordinated and integrated into a living 
unit of work. 

Above is reproduced, in two sections, 
a frieze made by the children as a part 


of their circus unit, and displayed on the 
school bulletin board. : 
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Our Town—A Unit 
for the First Grade 


ALLENE CAUDRON 


TEACHER, First Grape, SuPeRion, WYOMING 


I. Specific objectives. 
A. To acquaint the children with the 
environment of their own town. 
B. To build ideals for better citizen- 
ship. 
C. To give children opportunities for 
self-expression. 
D. To give children experience in 
group co-operation and organization. 
E. To give experience in creative work. 
F. To enrich children’s experience. 
G. To increase ability to solve prob- 
lems. 
H. To develop respect for the opinions, 
work, and efforts of others. 
II. Development of the unit. 
A. Methods of approach. 
1. The activity was an outgrowth of 
a grocery unit. After learning about 
the grocery store, the children asked 
questions about other stores. 
2. To arouse interest, pictures of 
different types of town buildings 
were displayed. 
3. Stories and poems in readers, con- 
cerning town life, were read. 
4. Visits were made to the local fire 
department and police department, 
and to one of the local stores. 
B. Class decision to build a town. 
1. Buildings of our town were con- 
structed of cardboard boxes and 
placed in the back of the room. 
2. Stop-and-go signs, people, cars, 
mailboxes, garbage cans, grass, etc., 
were made and placed in the town. 
C. Correlations. 
1. Language. 
a) Informal speech. 
b) Co-operative stories dictated 
to the teacher by the pupils. 
¢) Individual oral reports, such 
as “How the Barber Helps Us.” 
d) Dramatizations showing ex- 
change of courtesy. 


ro correlating material, 
see Plate III and the unit, 
“A Study of Communication 
Then and Now,” page 14. 


e) Invitations written to mothers 
inviting them to attend an assem- 
bly program on “Our Town.” 
. Reading and literature. 
a) Stories were brought from 
home concerning the town. 
b) Many stories were found in the 
different series of readers and in 
our library books. The children 
were encouraged to read as many 
stories as they could. A record 
was kept of the books read. 
c) The stories that grew from the 
discussions in the language period 
were put on charts. 
. Geography. 
a) Conceptions of blocks and di- 
rections were brought out by tak- 
ing walks about town. 
b) Materials used for houses in 
our town were listed: stone, wood, 
brick, stucco, logs, cement, tile. 
c) Business sections of the town 
were visited to discover distin- 
guishing characteristics of certain 
stores, such as: 
(1) Barber’s pole. 
(2) The colored front of a 
chain store. 
(3) Shoe in front of shoeshop. 
. Civics and citizenship. 
a) How to keep our town clean 
and beautiful. 
(1) Keep the yards clean. - 
(2) Put waste material in gar- 
bage cans. 
(3) Take care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and trees. 
(4) Keep off the young grass. 
b) Our working rules. 
(1) Work as quietly as possi- 
ble. 
(2) Work neatly. 
(3) Work as independently as 
possible. 
§. Penmanship. 
Writing of names on store and 
other buildings. 
6. Number work. 
a) Estimating how many build- 
ings would go on a street of our 
toy town. 


Photo by Doris E. Wright 


Mailing Their Letters 


b) Estimating the number of 
people, garbage cans, and mail- 
boxes needed in our town. 


. Activities and arts. 


a) We used the following ma- 
terials in constructing our town: 
cardboard boxes and paint for 
buildings; clay for people, police- 
men, firemen, stands for mail- 
boxes, swings, and slides in the 
park; construction paper of vari- 
ous colors for lawns, walks, streets, 
mailboxes, and stop-and-go signs; 
tagboard to make clock for the 
church, shoe for the shoeshop, and 
bell for the school. 

b) A “motion picture” was made 
on a piece of paper fifty feet long 
and four feet wide. The children 
drew and painted pictures of 
buildings in our town and pasted 
them on this paper. The name of 
each building was printed under 
it. This reel was included in the 
assembly program. 

c) Booklets were made to show 
ways of keeping our town clean. 
d) Magazine pictures showing 
building materials were placed on 


the bulletin board. 


. Music. 


a) Various town songs found in 
music readers were sung. 

b) “The Postman” and “The 
Sturdy Blacksmith” were learned. 
[Both songs are found in Pro- 
gressive Music Series (Silver Bur- 
dett), the first from Book One, 
and the second from Book Two.] 
c) Another music book used was 
Songs the Children Love to Sing 
(Appleton-Century). 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THe Busy WEEK—~AN ACTIVITY POSTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This is the way we go to church, 

Go to church, go to church, 

This is the way we go to church, 
All of a Sunday morning. 


| ERE is the last of this series of seven activity posters. Per-, 


| I haps your pupils would like to put the complete collec- 
tion into a scrapbook, and add their best examples of coloring, 
lettering, paper-cutting, written compositions, or any other 


work done in connection with the posters. An attractive de- 
sign and title may decorate the cover. The book would be a 
suitable gift to send to children in other countries as an ex- 
ample of some childhood experiences in America. 
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Our Town—A Unit 
for the First Grade 


ALLENE CAUDRON 


TEACHER, First Grave, SuPERIOR, WYOMING 


I. Specific objectives. 
A. To acquaint the children with the 
environment of their own town. 
B. To build ideals for better citizen- 
ship. 
C. To give children opportunities for 
self-expression. 
D. To give children experience in 
group co-operation and organization. 
E. To give experience in creative work. 
F. To enrich children’s experience. 
G. To increase ability to solve prob- 
lems. 
H. To develop respect for the opinions, 
work, and efforts of others. 
II. Development of the unit. 
A. Methods of approach. 
1. The activity was an outgrowth of 
a grocery unit. After learning about 
the grocery store, the children asked 
questions about other stores. 
2. To arouse interest, pictures of 
different types of town buildings 
were displayed. 
3. Stories and poems in readers, con- 
cerning town life, were read. 
4. Visits were made to the local fire 
department and police department, 
and to one of the local stores. 
B. Class decision to build a town. 
1. Buildings of our town were con- 
structed of cardboard boxes and 
placed in the back of the room. 
2. Stop-and-go signs, people, cars, 
mailboxes, garbage cans, grass, etc., 
were made and placed in the town. 
C. Correlations. 
1. Language. 
a) Informal speech. 
b) Co-operative stories dictated 
to the teacher by the pupils. 
c) Individual oral reports, such 
as “How the Barber Helps Us.” 
d) Dramatizations showing ex- 
change of courtesy. 





we correlating material, 
see Plate III and the unit, 
“A Study of Communication 
Then and Now,” page 14. 





e) Invitations written to mothers 
inviting them to attend an assem- 
bly program on “Our Town.” 


. Reading and literature. 


a) Stories were brought from 
home concerning the town. 

b) Many stories were found in the 
different series of readers and in 
our library books. The children 
were encouraged to read as many 
stories as they could. A record 
was kept of the books read. 

c) The stories that grew from the 
discussions in the language period 
were put on charts. 


. Geography. 


a) Conceptions of blocks and di- 
rections were brought out by tak- 
ing walks about town. 
b) Materials used for houses in 
our town were listed: stone, wood, 
brick, stucco, logs, cement, tile. 
c) Business sections of the town 
were visited to discover distin- 
guishing characteristics of certain 
stores, such as: 

(1) Barber’s pole. 

(2) The colored front of a 

chain store. 

(3) Shoe in front of shoeshop. 


. Civics and citizenship. 


a) How to keep our town clean 
and beautiful. 
(1) Keep the yards clean. 
(2) Put waste material in gar- 
bage cans. 
(3) Take care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and trees. 
(4) Keep off the young grass. 
b) Our working rules. 
(1) Work as quietly as possi- 
ble. 
(2) Work neatly. 
(3) Work as independently as 
possible. 


5. Penmanship. 


Writing of names on store and 


other buildings: 
6. Number work. 


a) Estimating how many build- 
ings would go on a street of our 
toy town. 


Photo by Doris E, Wright 
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Mailing Their Letters 


b) Estimating the number of 
people, garbage cans, and mail- 
boxes needed in our town. 


. Activities and arts. 


a) We used the following ma- 
terials in constructing our town: 
cardboard boxes and paint for 
buildings; clay for people, police- 
men, firemen, stands for mail- 
boxes, swings, and slides in the 
park; construction paper of vari- 
ous colors for lawns, walks, streets, 
mailboxes, and stop-and-go signs; 
tagboard to make clock for the 
church, shoe for the shoeshop, and 
bell for the school. 

b) A “motion picture” was made 
on a piece of paper fifty feet long 
and four feet wide. The children 
drew and painted pictures of 
buildings in our town and pasted 
them on this paper. The name of 
each building was printed under 
it. This reel’ was included in the 
assembly program. 

c) Booklets were made to show 
ways of keeping our town clean. 
d) Magazine pictures showing 
building materials were placed on 


the bulletin board. 


. Music. 


a) Various town songs found in 
music readers were sung. 

b) “The Postman” and “The 
Sturdy Blacksmith” were learned. 
[Both songs are found in Pro- 
gressive Music Series (Silver Bur- 
dett), the first from Book One, 
and the second from Book Two. ] 
c) Another music book used was 
Songs the Children Love to Sing 
(Appleton-Century). 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE Busy WEEK~—AN AcTivity POosTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This is the way we go to church, 

Go to church, go to church, 

This is the way we go to church, 
All of a Sunday morning. 


| ERE is the last of this series of seven activity posters. Per-. 


haps your pupils would like to put the complete collec- 
tion into a scrapbook, and add their best examples of coloring, 
lettering, paper-cutting, written compositions, or any other 


work done in connection with the posters. An attractive de- 
sign and title may decorate the cover. The book would be a 
suitable gift to send to children in other countries as an ex- 
ample of some childhood experiences in America. 
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Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 62 
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Reading Seatwork for Primary Pupils 


ESTHER H. KRZIZA 


TEACHER, First AND SECOND Grapes, McKINLEY SCHOOL, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 





Fill each blank with the right word. . The words 
you need are below the sentences. 


A baby cow is calleda_.__-__. 
A baby sheep is called a 

A baby hen is called a _ 

A baby dog is called a _ 

A baby goat is called a _ 

A baby cat is called a ___. 

A baby bear is called a - 

A baby horse is called a 


lamb kitten calf chick 
puppy colt kid cub 


CN AY AYN = 





Write the answers to these questions. The words 
you need are below the sentences. 


1. Who puts out fires? 

2. Who brings the milk? 

3. Who brings the letters? 

4. Who bakes bread and cookies? 
5. Who raises corn and wheat? 
6. Who sells us meat? 

7. Who sells us groceries? 

8. Who teaches us to read? 


fireman farmer 


butcher 


teacher 


baker 


postman 


milkman __ grocer 





Seatwork for the First Grade 


JEANNETTE SHAPARD 


TEACHER, First Grape, HoLttvitte ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ELMoRE CouNTy, ALABAMA 


Give a mimeographed copy of this seatwork material to each child, so that he may 
complete each picture according to directions. 





Put Polly 
in 


her 


cage. 


Give some corn to the pig. 
Make his tail with a curl. 








Draw a boat in the pan of 
water. Make the boat green. 








5 


Color one chick black and 


one chick yellow. Puta worm 
in the black chick’s mouth. 





Put a string 
on the kite that 
Jim is holding. 


Draw a wheel on the wagon. 
Color the wheels yellow. 
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How to Make a Gay Circus Elephant 


BERNICE G. CARSON 


TeacHer, THirp Grape, Monroe ScHooL, District No. 40, CHisHoLM, MINNESOTA 


SE lightweight oak tag as the 
foundation for an elephant 
like the one photographed above. 
Draw the large figure as shown, and 
cut itout. Then trace the outline on 
the wrong side of a piece of cotton 
print, allowing a half-inch margin. 
Cover the cutout with the cloth and 
paste down the margin on the other 
side. Draw features and lines with 
crayon. 
- Cover the pasted side with anoth- 
er oak-tag figure the same size as the 
first. Add a hook for hanging. 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTION 
FOR ALL THE GRADES 








The Big State Fair 


Words by Gertrude Hardeman 


Music by Anna M. Reccius Schmidt 
Sprightly ‘8: 











Oh, come a-long, We're go-ing to the Big State Fair. All the girls and boys we know Are cer - tain 
come a-long, And hur - ry to the Big State Fair. Teach-ers and our prin-ci- pals Are cer - tain 


‘8: 


to be there. For allof us have stud -ied hard And worked and planned with care, To have our things pre - 
to be there.» And-I’ve a. paint - ing hang-ing In the school ex - hib - it~ there! Oh, come a-long, We're 






sent-ed At the Big State Fair. 
go-ing to the Big State Fair 


There are pick -les sweet and sour, There is jel-ly clear to see, And to 





Fine 


think that they were made And sent by chil - dren just like me. There are dress - es that the girls have made With 





ver - y care - ful hands, While calves and pigs the farm boys raised Pa - rade be - fore the stands. Oh, 


D.S.al Fine ‘8: 








When School Closes 
Dorothy M. Baker 


Tt’s time to stand the books up 
In rows upon the shelves, 

And pack the charts and posters 
In neat piles by themselves. 


Collect the pens and pencils 
And put the ink away, 
For schooltime now is over, 

And every day’s for play. 


Merry-Go-Rounding 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 
(A group of children skip in a circle.) 


Roundy, roundy, Merry-Go-Round! 

Hear the music’s joyful sound! 

Joyful sound, joyful sound, 

Round and round and round and round! 
Roundy, roundy, 
Merry-Go-Roundy, 
Merry-Go-Merry-Go-Round! 


Roundy, roundy, Merry-Go-Round! 
Galloping horses prance and bound! 
Prance and bound, prance and bound, 
Kound and round and round and round! 
Roundy, roundy, 
Merry-Go-Roundy, 
Merry-Go-Merry-Go-Round! 


Pink Linen for Dresses 
Lucretia Penny 


(For a little girl, displaying a doll and a 
piece of pink linen.) 


I’m making a dress 

Out of linen that’s pink 
And my doll daughter 
Will like it, I think, 


For I liked the dress 


My mother made me, 
And this is the same 
Pink linen, you see. 


Firefly 


Jessie Emory Davis 


(For a child with a flashlight.) 
I'd like to be a firefly 


And wear a ’lectric light 
To scare the hoot owls.and the bats 
That come to fly at night. 


I'd hide behind a tall dark tree 
And flash my light for fun, 
And make a noise as goblins do, 
Then dim myself and run. 
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The Train 
Katherine A. O’Brien 


As the great big train goes chugging 
along 
It sings to me this little song, 
“Choo-choo-choo-choo; choo-choo-choo- 
choo; 
Come along with me; 
Choo-choo-choo-choo; choo-choo-choo 
choo; 
All the world you'll see. 


“Up the hill we'll go, and down the other 
side, 
Over the high mountain, through the 
valley wide. 
Choo-choo-choo-choo; choo-choo-choo- 
choo; 
Woods and lakes you'll see; 
Choo-choo-choo-choo; choo-choo-choo- 
choo; 
Won’t you come with me?” 


Mud Pies 


Lucretia Penny 


When I bake mud, 
I like to make 
Quite fancy pies 
And frosted cake. 


But when Joe helps 
He says, “Now I 
Like great big cakes 
And thicker pie.” 


Our daddy says 

He always knows 
Which pies are mine 
And which are Joe’s. 
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The Bakeshop 
Alice Thorn Frost 


If I should find a bakeshop, some pleasant 
summer day, 

I'd buy the very nicest things, and take 
them all away. 

For Little Brother, I would choose a man 
of gingerbread, 

With currant eyes, and currant nose, and 
very funny head. 


For Grandma, cookies, sweet and small, 
and maybe golden brown, 

With scallops all around the edge, the 
finest in the town. 

For Daddy, jolly doughnuts, like snow- 
balls, round and white, 

And then I'd give them to him, when he 
came home at night. 


But for my mother, oh, I’m sure, I’d have 
to look around, 

And see what else was on the shelves, and 
just what could be found. 

And then, at last I’d see it, the lovely one 
I'd take, 

With pink-y icing over it, a sort of 
smile-y cake. 


Fishing 
Frances Gorman Risser 
(For a boy carrying fishing pole.) 
I went to fish in Crystal Lake 
Upon a summer day; 
I caught an old shoe on my hook 
While fish swam by, at play; 
I caught some weeds, an old tin.can; 
Still, somehow, I felt gay, 
I wanted just to fish, you see, 
Not catch fish, anyway! 


THE CIRCUS 
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band 


clowns do -_ ing 


has be - gun! 
go - ing to dive! 


are in line! 


blue! 


tricks! 


dressed in 


gain! 
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Clothespins 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


Just twenty clothespins in a basket, 
Each one bright and shining and new— 
It took two to pin up Ted’s stockings 
And two for Jean’s apron of blue. 


{t took four to hold the white blanket 
That Mother hung up on the line, 

Six more for a row of small dresses 
And two for a tablecloth, fine. 


Just how many clothespins were working 
That bright sunny morning in June? 
How many were left in the basket? 
I’m sure you can tell me quite soon. 


My Numbers 


Gertrude Boughton Urquhart 


In addition, up I go 

All along the right-hand row; 
When I come up to the top, 
For a moment then I stop, 
Write the units I combine 

All in one below the line; 

And the tens I take along 

To the row where they belong. 
So I add up all the rows; 

That is how the adding goes. 


Take-away is easy too 

When you know just what to do. 
It is like the adding game 
Though subtraction is its name. 
Here by two’s the numbers go, 
One above and one below. 


I can add and take away; 
It is like a pleasant play. 


The New Neighbor 
Winnifred J. Mott 


I look at her and she looks at me, 
And I think that she wants to speak. 
But so far we haven’t said one word— 
Though she’s lived on our street a 
week. 


Now I have been living here quite a 
while; 
And she is so very new, 
Perhaps I should go to her first, and say, 
“New neighbor, how do you do?” 


She looks like a very nice little girl, 
And with her I’d like to play. 
I think I won’t wait till she speaks to 
me. 
I'll say “‘How do you do?” today! 


When I Salute the Flag 


Solveig Paulson 


When I salute the flag, somehow 
It always thrills me through, 
Not because it’s beautiful 
In red and white and blue, 
But because its beauty 
Is a thing that came to be 
A token of the splendid faith 
Of men, in liberty. 


When I salute the flag, I see 
Before my inner eye, 
A pageant of the gallant men 
Of other days gone by, 
And falling in behind them 
Are the men who are to be, 
Marching forward, always forward, 
With stout hearts, courageously. 


Worps anv Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


a. 





Count three; here comes the chim - pan - zee! 
Count sev - en; we'll _ stay un - til e  lev-en! 
Count ten; I want to come a - gain! 





Count four; I hear the li - ons roar! 
Count eight; _—itthe el - e - phant’s name is Kate! 
Count ten; I want to come a -_ gain! 
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For Flag Day 
Clarence M. Lindsay 


Forty-eight stars on a field of blue! 
Forty-eight states to the Union true! 


We know when the star of our state was 
put there, 
The field of our glorious flag to share. 


We can name all those states that won 
Our liberties under brave Washington. 


We know when the Stars and Stripes were 
made 
And when the banner was first displayed. 


We know what a man or boy should do 
When he sees the flag pass by in review. 


Now let us resolve that we will be true 
To our land and our flag—the Red, 
White, and Blue, 


Striving for peace on land and sea 


Beneath that symbol of liberty. 


Errand 


Elaine V. Emans 


(For child with traveling bag.) 


They tell me when the steamers go 
Down to Samarkand, 

Or Mozambique, or Colombo, 
Or Somaliland, 

The waves that follow in their wakes 
Nightly leap and curl, 

And fall in phosphorescent flakes 
Of diamond and pearl! 

So I'll go down to Mandalay, 
Or maybe Timbuctoo, 

And look and see if what they say 
Is really, really true! 


The Pioneer 
Clarence Edwin Flynn 


The pioneer who took his way 

Through trackless woods has had his day. 
Wild beasts today are seldom met, 

No more the savage hurls his threat, 
The path is charted. One may fare 

In peace and safety anywhere. 

But there is need abundant here 

For a new kind of pioneer. 


We need a pioneer to find 

New pathways for the human mind, 
New remedies for old disease, 

New ways to solve old mysteries. 
We need someone to chart a way 
Past ills and evils of the day. 

I know not when he will appear, 
But we need such a pioneer, 
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THREE PrimMArRY SONGS FOR JUNE 


Worps anvd Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Circus Day 





Cir-cus Day, Cir-cus Day; bands are play-ing. Look! Look! What a fine pa-rade! 
Cir-cus Day, Cir-cus Day; there go mon-keys. Look! Look! Po - nies in a row. 





Cir-cus Day, Cir-cus Day; hors - es neigh Sing. Look! ’ Look! =‘ “Col-ored lem - on - ade! 
Cir-cus Day, Cir-cus Day; clownson don- keys; Look! Look! Tick -ets for the show. 


Cookies 





Stir, stir, as hard as you can, Cook-ies are fun if you make them. 
Bake, bake, un - til they are browned. Cook-ies are light when you beat them. 





Roll, cut, and pop in a pan. Cook-ies are fun if you ~ bake them. 
Bake, bake, then pass them  a- round. Cook-ies are good when you eat them. 


The Hurdy-Gurdy 





Hear the mel - o - dy, the mer- ry mel - o - dy. Ie sends a . tink - tin - kle- 
See the mon - key, too, the brown-ie mon-key, too. We like his queer lit - tle 





tink through the sun - ny sum - mer days. Hear the mel - o - dy, the fair - y 
suit, and his fun - ny lit -.tle = ways. See the mon-key, too, the  clown-y 





mel - o - dy. The chil - dren dance in the street when the hur - dy - gur - dy plays. 
mon - key, too. He comes to beg for a “cent, when the hur - dy - gur - dy plays. 


, ‘HE three songs on this :page are adaptable for a variety of study of the circus in art, language,.and reading classes; the 
uses. “The words of the’ song’about "cookies: suggest a’ “ song of the hurdy-gurdy is suited to an entertainment program 
rhythmic exercise; the circus song would correlate well with a in which pupils of primary grades participate. 
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For PRIMARY GRADES ON CLOSING Day 


Out of the Playhouse 
Hyla Jean Akre 


IS program for small children may 

be an outgrowth of regular primary 
activities. Let the pupils take an active 
part in deciding what to do, choosing 
parts, and planning costumes. The teach- 
er by skillful questions and directing can 
make this a valuable unit of work for two 
weeks. Care should be taken to keep it 
natural and spontaneous. It will be a 
source of joy to everyone concerned. 


STAGE SETTING 


A doll screen, such as is commonly used 
in kindergartens, may form the “Play- 
house,” through which the players enter. 

It is usually possible to borrow vari- 
ous decorations from local stores, such as 
sprays of flowers, cushions, palms, and 
scarfs, all of which may be used to make 
the stage attractive. A simple, inexpen- 
sive, and effective method of decorating 
the backdrop is to pin strips of white 
crépe paper, one and one-half inches wide, 
in crisscross fashion to represent a trellis. 
Flowers and leaves, real or crépe paper, 
may be twined over this. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HERALDS—A boy and a girl about same 
size, dressed in white suits, and capes lined 
with light blue. White beret for boy and 
white hair ribbon for girl. They pass pro- 
grams to audience and open and close the 
curtains, 

LITTLE GIRL—In school clothes, with 
doll in doll carriage. 

RAGGEDY ANN DOLLS—Long blue calico 
print dresses. White ruffled pantalettes. 
White aprons. White cambric hoods, 
with rag-doll faces painted on the backs, 
and yarn hair, giving the effect of rag 
dolls when the children’s backs are 
turned. 

RAGGEDY ANDY DOLLS—Blue trousers 
which extend halfway between knee and 
ankle. Pink calico waists with round col- 





lars. Hoods are made as for Raggedy Ann 
Dolls. 

jJockEys—Any white or light-colored 
suits may be used. Jockey caps, made with 
small peak in front. Pony heads of stiff 
paper attached to sticks for them to ride. 

SINGER—Black suit with long trousers, 
Eton .jacket, bow tie. 

CcLOowNs—Clown suits, very full. 

BUNNIES—White cotton flannel one- 
piece suits with feet and hoods attached. 
Long stuffed bunny ears sewed to hoods. 
Inside of ears may be colored pink with 
wax crayon. 

BALLOON DANCERS—Dresses of pink 
crépe paper, or other pastel shades, made 
with many ruffles. Each carries a silver 
balloon attached to wrist by string. 


Music 


A doll song or lullaby. 

“Rockaby Baby,” sung by Little Girl. 

Music suitable for skipping for Rag- 
gedy Ann and Raggedy Andy Dolls. 

Music in % time for Jockeys. 

A pony song if desired. 

Two or three selected nursery songs, 
sung by Singer. 

Music of circus type for Clowns. 

Music suitable for hopping for Bunnies. 

Skipping music for entrance and exit 
of Balloon Dancers, and waltz music for 
their dance. 


THE PLay 


The entire group sings a doll song or 
lullaby behind scenes as curtains open. 


Little Girl— 
Little Girl enters pushing a doll car- 
riage, goes to opposite side of stage, and 





F YOU need one or two cos- 

tume drills to round out 

a primary Closing Day pro- 

gram, any of the group exer- 
cises here will be effective. 





picks up a large cushion, which she brings 
to center front of stage. She takes doll 
from carriage, seats herself, and sings to 
doll “Rockaby Baby,” or other doll song, 
if preferred. She rises, puts doll into car- 
riage, and exits, wheeling carriage. 


Dolls— 

Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy Dolls 
enter, jumping sideways with backs to 
~ i one at a time until all are in a 
ine. : 

Chord: All sit, suddenly. They sway 
(backs still toward audience), nodding, 
making bodies and necks seem soft like 
a rag doll. 

Chord: All rise, and, turning about, 
face audience and bow. 

Music: They skip in rag-doll style— 
arms loose, heads lolling from side to side. 
One couple holds hands and skips; an- 
other couple hops. (Encourage the chil- 
dren to interpret this dance in their own 
way. You will find that they have un- 
usual and interesting ideas.) 

When the skipping music changes its 
theme, couples face each other, holding 
hands. They make a seesaw, the boy stoop- 
ing, then rising as the girl stoops. Bodies 
are kept soft and “floppy.” 

At the next change of theme in the 
music, the dolls repeat the skipping and 
hopping steps. 

In conclusion, dolls turn backs to audi- 
ence again, and hop off stage sideways. 


Jocheys— 

Jockeys enter as high-stepping ponies, 
astride pony sticks, with knees brought 
up high. They prance around stage, all 
going in the same direction. 

As music changes to swift gallop, chil- 
dren gallop in circle and off stage. (If 
desirable, they may sing a pony song.) 


Singer— 

Singer skips lightly in, sings two or 
three nursery songs, bows, and skips off 
stage. A chorus may sing with him, or he 
may sing one song and the chorus another. 

(Continued om page 85) 
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A Formation in “A Patriotic Drill” 


A Patriotic Drill 
Maida Gill 


HIS drill is good for Flag Day, or any 

other patriotic celebration. It may 
be adapted for other occasions by vary- 
ing the costumes and setting. 


CHARACTERS, COSTUMES, AND SETTING 


An even number of girls and boys is 
needed. The girls wear white paper head- 
bands with red, white, and blue rosettes. 
The boys wear red, white, and blue hats. 
An American flag is hung on the wall at 
the rear of the stage. 


THE Drityi 


The girls march in from one side of 
stage; the boys from the opposite side. 

They form two lines across the center 
of stage, and sing a flag song. 

Girls march right to back of stage, boys 
left, with right hands raised in flag-salute 
position. All march forward, and form 
two lines down the center of the stage 
facing each other, about four feet apart. 
They then execute the following steps. 

1. Boys step right, point left toe be- 
hind right foot, and clap hands. 

2. Girls step left and curtsy. 

3. Both lines walk forward three steps 
with hands on hips. 

4. Repeat figures 1 and 2, and walk 
backward. 

§. Boys step left, point right toe be- 
hind left foot, and clap hands. 

6. Girls step right and curtsy. 
_ 7. Both lines walk forward 

steps. 

8. Boys step right, point left toe be- 
hind right foot, and clap hands. 

9. Girls step left and .curtsy. 

10. Girls and boys join right hands and 
walk around each other. 

11. Both lines march in single file to 
front of stage, around stage, crossing at 
center back, and exit. 


three 
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A VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENT 





A Flag Day Exercise 
Alma Zwicker 


EVEN children take part in this ex- 

ercise. Each pupil should have a 

flag of the kind he describes. The flags 

can be easily drawn on manila paper in art 

class, and the best ones used by the chil- 
dren who are to take part. 


THE EXERCISE 


FIRST SPEAKER (fo group of children) 
—If you could have selected the flag for 
our country, what colors would you have 
chosen? 

ALL—Oh, red, white, and blue. 

FIRST SPEAKER—So would I. The Stars 
and Stripes make a pretty flag. 

ALL— 

“There are many flags in many 
lands; 
There are flags of every hue; 
But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and 
Blue.” 

SECOND SPEAKER—We shall tell you 
of the different flags our country has had 
from the time of the colonies to the 
present day. 

THIRD SPEAKER—I shall tell you 
about the first flag. This was the flag 
of the thirteen colonies. It had thir- 
teen alternate red and white stripes, and 
the union showed the red and white cross- 
es of the British flag on a blue field. 

FOURTH SPEAKER—Dou ring the Revolu- 
tionary War, General George Washington 
felt that the colonies needed a new flag. 
He had Betsy Ross make one for him. 
This flag had thirteen alternate red and 
white stripes, with thirteen stars arranged 
in a circle on a blue field. It was adopted 
by act of the Continental Congress on 
June 14, 1777. For this reason we cele- 
brate June 14 as Flag Day. 

FIFTH SPEAKER—Our next flag was 
adopted after the United States became 
a nation. Two new states, Vermont and 
Kentucky, had been admitted to the 
Union, making fifteen states. As a re- 
sult, President Washington and Congress 
approved a flag on January 13, 1794, 
having fifteen stripes and fifteen stars; 
each star and stripe stood for a state. 

SIXTH SPEAKER—When it became ap- 
narent that the United States would 
some day be composed of many states, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, the idea of adding both a star and a 
stripe each time a new state was admit- 
ted had to be abandoned. In April, 1818, 
Congress adopted a new flag. It had thir- 
teen alternate red and white stripes, 

(Continued om page 85) 


A Circus Party 
Ruth Alberta Sue 


ANY teachers will want to enter- 
tain the children of their grade or 
school with a party on or before the clos- 
ing day of school. A circus party fur- 
nishes a good time for all. The very 
name, circus party, sounds most exciting, 
and, with a logical amount of thought 
and preparation, your party is sure to be 
a success. 


INVITATIONS 


{ndividual invitations will not be nec- 
essary. You can give the invitation ver- 
bally or place it on the blackboard in 
a novel way. Either draw a large out- 
line of some circus object or animal 
and write the invitation in it, or write 
the invitation in paragraph form and 
use animal cutouts to decorate the sec- 
tion of the blackboard in which the in- 


Vitation is posted. 


DECORATIONS 


You will want your schoolroom to 
have as much of a circuslike look as 
possible for the party. Have the children 
color circus animal cutouts a few days 
before the day of the party. These may 
be used in various types of decoration, 
such as borders for the blackboard, win- 
dows, or curtains. If you are a teacher 
in a rural school or lower grade, it may be 
that you will be able to use the study of 
the circus in your language classes. This 
will give an opportunity to get some 
“circus talk” in the school atmosphere, 
and a chance to have the pupils do seat- 
work that will supply added decoration 
and interest for your circus party. In- 
flated toy balloons and cloth pennants and 
flags add further decoration. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Begin your circus party by gathering 
the pupils around you in an informal 
manner, and telling or reading them some 
interesting tale of circus life which you 
have carefully selected. Following the 
story and any discussion which may de- 
velop about it, announce that the first 
game is to be a “Circus Menagerie,” a 
variation of the game, “Fruit Basket.” 
Arrange a circle of chairs for the play- 
ers, having one less chair than the number 
of players, and give each child the name 
of some circus animal. The one who is to 
be “‘it” stands inside the circle. He calls 
the names of any two animals in the 
menagerie, and this is the signal for the 
two people with these names to exchange 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FEATURES FOR JUNE Days 





Community Friends 
Doris Waters 


GROUP of primary children may 

recite the following stanzas in uni- 

son, while children representing each of 

the workers walk across the stage in turn, 
and pantomime the action. 


The farmer is hoeing his corn and his 
beans. 
He feeds all his chickens with care, 
For well does he know we’re depending 
on him 
Not to let our big cupboard get bare. 


Oh, here comes the postman with letters 
for us. 
Each morning he bring us the mail. 
With his bag, full and heavy, he trudges 
along; 
We never have known him to fail. 


And here’s the policeman; the traffic he 
stops, 
For children are crossing the street. 
He holds up his hand for drivers to see; 
He’s a friend we are all glad to greet. 


Let’s open the door of the bakery shop; 
The baker is hard at his work. 
He’s making sweet biscuits, and dough- 
nuts, and cake 


To fill up that little Joe Burke. 


The siren is blowing; the firemen hear 
And jump to their places with speed. 
The fire’s soon out; it’s the firemen’s rule 
To hear all alarms and to heed. 

(Continued on page 77) 


In Vacation 
Harriette Wilburr Porter 


IS series of tableaux may use some 

of the children more than once, if 
necessary. They will have an oppor- 
tunity to do pantomimic acting, and put 
interesting touches into familiar activi- 
ties, such as the games. 


STAGE SETTING 


A tall grandfather clock is a perma- 
nent part of the setting: It stands at one 
side of the stage. A small child on a chair 
turns the hands of the clock, and calls out 
the time at each change in the tableaux. 
The clock may be made of bristol board 
and lath. 

The particular setting for each tableau 
may be simple or elaborate, as desired. 

If curtains are used they are opened 
and closed for each tableau. 


THE TABLEAUX 
(Several children appear before the 


curtain, and sing the following song. 
[Air: “Little Buttercup” from H.MLS. 
Pinafore—Gilbert and Sullivan].) 


Refrain: Hurrah for vacation, hur- 
rah for vacation, 
The jolliest time of the year, 
Each day is a treasure, a heaping full 
measure 


Of all kinds of fun and good cheer. 


Oh, there will be skipping and dancing 
and tripping 
And picnicking parties, ’tis true, 


THE BALLOON MAN 


Worps anv Music Bry HELEN EMILY SNYDER 


The bal - loon man stands on the cor - ner, 


day. They are red and green and or - ange, 


With his big bal - loons all 





And yel - low, oh, so gay. 








Mabe! Berry Wi 

















11:00 a.m. Tableau—Off for a Fishing Trip 


On roller skates rollicking, merrily 


frolicking 
Under the bright sky so blue. 


There are tasks to be doing, but that 
we're not ruing, 
For there is much fun about work, 
(Boys) Like lawns that need mowing, 
and clipping, and sowing, 
(Girls) And dishes of course we'll 
not shirk. 


Refrain: Hurrah for vacation, etc. 


(The singers leave the stage and the 
curtains open.) 

7:00 a.M. Child puts hands of clock 
at this hour. Two or more children, in 
pajamas, are having a pillow fight. After 
the fight continues a bit, one says, “Now 
we must do our exercises.” They do a 
few, after which they get their tooth- 
brushes and start away. 

8:00 a.m. Two or more children are 
sitting at a little table, eating breakfast. 
Very small children may be used for their 
humorous possibilities, or somewhat older 
children who very carefully observe table 
etiquette. While eating they discuss 
plans for the day. 

9:00 a.M. A boy with a lawn mower 
pretends to mow, while another with 
shears pretends to cut grass. Or girls may 
be washing dishes, in pantomime, or with 
real dishes. 

10:00 a.m. Girls with dolls are sewing 
for them, or dressing them. They put 
the dolls in carriages, and wheel them off 
the stage. 

11:00 a.M. Boys preparing for fishing 
trip. They are dressed in overalls and 
straw hats, and carry rods, tackle, and 
lunch. They wind their reels and sort 
their flies, and decide where they will go 
to fish. 

12:00 mM. Picnicking party arrives, 
looks about, and decides to stop. They 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Two PLays FOR JUNE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Goodbook 
Elizabeth T. Turner 


CHARACTERS 


JOHN 
FAY 


ROGER 
MARTHA 
MR. GOODBOOK 


STAGE SETTING AND COSTUMES 


No special stage setting is necessary, 
but have a blue background, if possible. 
The time required for presentation is 
about fifteen minutes. 

The girls and boys are dressed in regu- 
lar school clothes. Mr. Goodbook wears 
school clothes and a black stovepipe hat 
with his name printed on it in large white 
letters. He carries a good-sized book. 


THE PLay 


JOHN (comes in, sits on the floor, and 
gazes off into the distance) —I wonder— 
I wonder— 

FAY (entering)—What do you won- 
der? 

JOHN (laughing)—I don’t know how 
to tell you; I wonder about so many 
things. (He looks around and then off 
into the distance again.) 1 have been 
wondering what happened here, in this 
very spot, two hundred years ago, per- 
haps three hundred years ago. 

FaY—Is that all you wonder about? 

JOHN—No, that’s only part of it. I 
wonder what is happening now, this very 
minute, away over there, and there, and 
there (pointing in different directions). 
I mean all over the world. 








read, a 
read, a 


boy. A 
men. A 


book to 
book to 


read, 
vead, 


a book to 
a book to read, 





Mobel Bey Hil 











Listening to Mr, Goodbook 


FAY—Well, I’m sorry for you, because 
I don’t believe you’re going to have that 
wish. Well-l-l (stretches both arms over 
her head and sighs), 1 wish—I wish—I— 
(Sits down.) 

ROGER (entering )—W hat do you wish, 
Fay? 

FAY—Well, I wish that a dear sweet 
fairy who lives in the treetops would let 
me come and spend a year with her, and 
I wish I could walk along the edge of a 
cloud and look down on the world. 

ROGER—Ho, hum! You’d better stop 
wishing, because wishes like that won’t do 
you any good. (He sits down, helping to 
form a semicircle, and all three remain 
quiet for a moment or two. John and 

(Continued on page 78) 


A BOOK TO READ 


Worps anv Music sy J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


book to 
book to 


read, What a 


read, It will tell 


What a 


read, 


won - aer - ful 


won-der-ful thing to en - 


When you fin - ish, 


A Courtesy Play 


Lettie C. VanDerveer 
Marian R. Woolley 


N THIS play, older children may take 
the parts of Teacher and Visitor, or 
the teacher herself and a school patron 
may take these parts. With such an ar- 
rangement, the play could be presented 
at a parent-teacher meeting. 

The scene is in a schoolroom. The 
characters are the Teacher; the Visitor; 
Rose, Ray, and other polite children; 
Jiggs, Joggs, Bessie, and other Shuffleums 
and Scuffleums. 


THE PLay 
(The Teacher sits at her desk. The 


Visitor is seated near her.) 

visitor (looking about her)—This is 
a beautiful building. You must have a 
fine school. 

TEACHER—W ell, I have and I haven’t. 

VISITOR (puzzled )—You have and you 
haven’t? How can that be? Aren’t the 
children nice? 

TEACHER—Well, they are and they 
aren’t. (A noise is heard at right and 
both turn to look in that direction, the 
Visitor half rising from her chair in alarm 
at the sound of scuffing feet, rude voices, 
the slam of a door, and thumps as of 
books being dropped.) 

VIsITOR—Mercy! What is that? 

TEACHER (motioning her to be seated) 
—Don’t be frightened. It’s only the 
Scuffleums and Shuffleums. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Ewing Galloway 
Day and Night, Linotypists Set News for the P 
P Ewing Gelloway 
Soon These Wires Will Hum with Telegraph Messages 
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Ocean Travelers Receive Latest News by Wireless 


Ewing Galloway 
Operators at This Switchboard Are Busily Putting Through 
Transatlantic Telephone Calls 





Ewing Galloway Philip D. Gendreas 
The New York Post Office Leads the World in Amount of Mail Handled Guiding the Air Pilot by Radiotelephone 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


HARLES KINGSLEY, an English 

clergyman, novelist, and poet, was 
born June 12, 1819. He was particularly 
interested in improving the condition of 
the laboring people of England, and wrote 
several novels embodying his ideas about 
social reform. He is probably best known 
to girls and boys today through his de- 


lightful story, The Water Babies, a fairy 
tale of science. Some of his poems, such 
as “A Farewell,” “The Sands of Dee,” 
“The Three Fishers,” and “The Lost 
Doll,” have long been popular. Older 
children and adults enjoy his stirring his- 
torical novel, Westward Ho!, usually 
considered the best of his works. 
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Flag Day~June 14 


To poster symbolizes our youth paying homage at otism. The subject of this poster, the Betsy Ross House, 
the birthplace of the nation’s flag. Flag Day should would make an interesting background for an historical 
emphasize world brotherhood as well as national patri- tableau, given as part of a Flag Day program. 








LESSON PLANS FOR [TEACHING PogEms~—II 
“The Barefoot Boy,” by Whittier 


INsTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, CHICAGO JUNIOR CoLLEGE, CHiIcaco, ILLINOIS 


VEN we teachers must admit that our 
teaching of poetry has fallen short 
of its purposes when adults, often gradu- 
ate students in colleges, exclaim with 
genuine fervor, “Oh, I dislike poetry.” 
When pressed for reasons, they give vague 
answers, somewhat as follows: “Oh, I 
don’t know”; “There just never seems to 
be anything to it”; “I couldn’t seem to 
follow it or to get any thrills out of it.” 
And poems, like everything else, must 
provide thrills. They do, for some pu- 
pils; and they can be made to for many 
other pupils, if approached by a teacher 
who possesses an understanding heart. 
Such understanding can be developed in 
teachers, even as in pupils. 

It is particularly difficult to arouse and 
to hold interest in poems lacking the nar- 
rative or story element, in which the 
charm is almost wholly pictorial, as in 
“The Barefoot Boy.” But if a teacher 
blocks out a unit of work designed to de- 
velop appreciation of aesthetic poetry, 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace: 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye,— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


© for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-moie sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; . 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
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her own technique will improve percepti- 
bly, and the response of the class will be 
less forced. The procedure for the study 
of “The Barefoot Boy” follows. 


Teacher preparation— 

First, reafarm your goals in teaching 
poetry (see THE INstructor, April 
1935, page 36), that you may frequently 
check your procedure and note the prog- 
ress. When teaching “The Barefoot Boy,” 
you will strive for at least two things: to 
discover and to comprehend the poet’s 
theme; to visualize places to which the 
poet takes us. 

Reread the poem aloud. Do not be 
misled by the fact that you have pre- 
viously taught it; make fresh preparation. 
Read it until you are so familiar with it 
that the lines flow with a natural con- 
tinuity of thought expression. Grasp the 
relationship of certain big “wholes” to 
particular words. For example, lines 
23-39, inclusive, serve to amplify the 


“The Barefoot Boy” 


Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans!— 

For, eschewing books arid tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chiriese ‘toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 





word “knowledge” in line 22; similarly, 
lines 50-63 enumerate “all things I heard 
or saw,” mentioned in line 48. Let your 
reading of the poem in the first study 
period bring out this relationship. 

Reread a good biography of Whittier. 
The material which you choose to tell the 
class will depend upon whether it be a 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade. But re- 
fresh your mind as to the typically rural 
background of our early New England 
—the lanes, the stone walls, swamps, 
forests, and so on. Be prepared to stress 
the isolation of the boy Whittier; the 
farm tasks; the meager household equip- 
ment and the simple style of living; his 
Quaker ancestry, which may explain the 
use of “thee, thou, thy” in the poem; his 
education (the district school, academy, 
and his own efforts in later life which 
made him a much more learned person 
than he is usually credited with having 
been). Mention, too, that there are other 

(Continued on page 82) 


O for festal dainties spread, 

70 Like my bowl of milk and bread,— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground, 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 

—Jobn Greenleaf Whittier 














"NO WOODS more full of Song” 


— Henry Van Dyke 









Near the Inn at Pocono Manor is the valley 
where Henry Van Dyke learned to love the 
Poconos. Here the songbirds come back 
each year, the waters are musical as of old, 
the meadows “rich in ferns and wild flowers.” 
3000 acres of such delightful country form 
the Manor Estate, at the top of the Poconos. 
To the modern, finely appointed, hospitable 
INN come happy vacationers for: 

RECREATION Miles of woodland trails and bridle 


paths. . . tournament golf course. . . putting greens. . . 





private lake. .. tennis courts... archery range. . 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
NIGHTLY. . . motion pictures. . . dancing. . . concerts. 


children’s playground. 


CLIMATE Ten degrees cooler in sum- 
mer, healthful 1800-ft. altitude. . keen 


outdoor fun and sound sleep. 


® 
COMPANIONSHIP Manor patronage 


assures welcome companions to help 





you enjoy your vacation days to the full. 


& 
ACCESSIBILITY Connecting with prin- 


cipal Eastern cities by main highways 





and railroad. Low roundtrip fares. 

& 
RATES With meals from $31.50 per 
week, no expensive “extras.” WRITE 
TODAY for booklet, full information 
to Herman V. Yeager, Gen. Mgr., 


Pocono Manor, P.O., Pennsylvania. 


* POCOND MANOR 


POCONO MOUNTAINS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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COMPTON EDITORS AN 
-OF DYNAMIC NEW-TYP! 


Educators Acclaim New Compton Pictured [[ 
Answer to Longfelt Need... Create New Inté& 
Make Teacher’s Work More Effective and Muc 
Tested ... Flexible, Adaptable to Every Type « 





For years you’ve been longing and searching for materials such as these. 
In 1929 a special committee headed by Dr. William C. Bagley, through an 
extensive classroom survey, found this nation-wide situation ... teachers 
everywhere spending hours in the laborious effort to find materials to 
develop interesting approaches and purposeful activities to enrich their 
daily classroom work. 


It was then that the Bagley Committee suggested that the Compton Com- 
pany prepare teaching materials to meet these needs. ‘You have the research 
specialists,’ they said, “the writers to present subject matter in teaching 
form. You know where to find pictures with real teaching value. We’ll work 
with you to help develop the practical and usable materials that all teachers 


The Executive Editors and the 
Consulting Staff for Compton’s 
Pictured Teaching Materials 


Above are shown the members of the Consulting Staff which planned 
and directed the building of the Compton Pictured Teaching Mate- 
rials, and the Executive Editors who took charge of gathering, 
organizing, and preparing the materials. Representing leading 
schools of thought in the educational world, they have made the 
Compton Pictured Teaching Materials not only the most practical 
and stimulating teaching materials now available—but also the 
most flexible—for use in any type of teaching unit or teaching plan. 


need today.” 


Today these materials are ready for you 
—after a year of classroom testing. The 
teaching problems that have perplexed 
you... the vexing tasks of getting suit- 
able and authentic source materials... 
the difficulties of originating vital ap- 
proaches, of stimulating sound and 
effective activities, of finding appro- 
priate subject matter and adapting it to 
present-day needs, and of measuring the 
results of your teaching .. . now with 
the Compton Pictured Teaching Mate- 
rials you can solve these problems. 
More than that, you can enrich your 
own personal knowledge! 


What a thrill awaits your discovery of 
these new materials! When you examine 
the Teacher’s Handbook—when you 
look over the carefully selected pictures, 
diagrams, maps, and other illustrative 
material— when you read the basic sub- 
ject-matter booklets giving you a rich, 
orderly, and varied background for each 
subject—then you will discover what a 
tremendous contribution to modern 
education these Compton Pictured 
Teaching Materials really are—then you 
will appreciate how much easier and 
more effective these materials will make 
your teaching— how they will save you 
hours of tedious research, and inspire 
the interest of your pupils. 


Compton Editors Accept Challenge 


The Bagley Committee, as a result of its 
painstaking research and survey, pointed 
out that no textbook alone—no ency- 
clopedia alone — supplies the materials 
the modern teacher needs. Here was a 
challenge—and an opportunity —which 
the Compton Company immediately 
accepted. 


An Editorial and Consulting Staff, com- 
posed of outstanding curriculum and 
teaching specialists, headed by Dr. 
Herbert Bruner of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as Editor-in- 


Chief, was organized to plan and direct 
the project. No limitations were put on 
the money to be spent. These special- 
ists were simply asked to plan the finest 
teaching materials that could be made. 
Eagerly this staff went to work. Com- 
bining their rich and varied experience, 
they formulated a sound educational 
philosophy, taking into consideration 
the points of view held by the leading 
schools of thought. In consonance with 
this philosophy, and holding in mind 
always the needs of teachers, they drew 
up specifications for materials so vital 
. - » 80 comprehensive . . . so practical 
... that they fit into every program 
and enable every teacher to double her 
effectiveness. 


Specialists Prepare Materials 

After months of work, the plan of the 
Compton Teaching Materials was organ- 
ized. The Compton editorial staff put its 
tremendous resources to work. Expert 
research men were sent to the great 
libraries, museums, and industrial plants 
for authentic, new pictorial material 
never before assembled. Able writers 
and subject-matter specialists were com- 
missioned to prepare the subject matter 
—fresh, dramatic, authoritative mate- 
rials of instruction not found in any 
textbook orin any school library. Curric- 
ulum specialists prepared suggestions 
for objectives, approaches, and activ- 
ities: Then this vast collection of mate- 
rials was edited, correlated, and organ- 
ized by experts, and tested in typical 
classrooms the country over. 
Today, these materials are ready .. . 
ready to meet, as the Consulting Staff 
planned, the needs of teachers every- 
where for vital, interesting, up-to-date 
teaching material. They are ready for 
you today—to conserve your energy, to 
inspire your work, to double your effec- 
tiveness, to win for you professional 
advancement. 
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4 Teaching-Unit Materials Now Ready 


Seni # illustrated descriptive list giving you full details of the 
conte and purpose of each Teaching-Unit. 


F ND CITY—Important ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME— 





farm and city life; plans for Life in the Age of Pericles and in the 
m and city; health and protec- Augustan Age depicted through visits 
tim Masures; interdependence and to Athens and Rome; contributions of 
codperation between com- ancients; suggestions of related modern 
munis stressed. problems. 

FOOHP ull treatment for community MIDDLE AGES I~—Studies of the 
ig —food and health; activities three classes—nobles, peasants, monks; 
dylis in producing and marketing of institutions, such as feudalism and 
mi@bds: comparison of primitive chivalry. Contributions to and com- 
gifern methods. parisons with modern life. 

Cc G— Sources and production ae mae = AND DAWN 
dw cotton, silk, and other raw : A M ERN PERIOD— 

. spinning, weaving, ete., Continuation of study — Crusades, rise 
and modern; social signif- of towns, medieval trade and transporta- 
clothing: workers and their tion, art and learning, the rise of nations, 






flowering of the Renaissance, exploration. 

















































































































































: pn all 
A LIFE IN THE AMERICAN COL- veut SS ee. 
INDIANS I — Compara- ONIES : : wosas See 
wally of Sioux and Iroquois, em- — Comparative study of life «pasar ee on greek, Smears 
 Lemmptecagll eam sie enon, es in New England, Middle, and South wees votes, Sate 
influence of environment and & , Se & —— Se en ere am, Bees 
bn; discusses Indian’s con- groups, emphasizing geographic fac- peesawee SSes 
Rec hongest tors; beginnings of basic industries and Tee oe Sree 
to white man and modern «ea Se he ee ‘oe 
“Wl roblem.” trade. Related modern problems. St ng te tty od S=< 
. - 7 
te LAND TRANSPORTATION —De- See. SE 
HO ¥S— Suegestions and mate- velopment of land transportation and ae eesaee oe 
wth aggre an een Se its importance in growth and spread of SSinrtresses =s° 
» + el ~ ——_. ucative civilization; social and economic prob- Ewe esses = 
| seven leading holidays. lems created by our great transporta- Soe te oe, te 
. - - . = 
COLD LANDS—studyof 40m Systems. Ress Se Sere 3S 
lationships between man and WATER AND AIR TRANSPORTA- Sasol % 
ment in the Congo, the TION — History of development of og he | = 
nd Baffin Island; simple ex- water transportation and its influence SSeSisece 
of sun behavior; modern on discovery, colonization, and trade; See oe oe 
Antarctic. modern traffic on high seas and its See ey ee 
problems, man’s conquest of the air. fate oie ee 
HOUsD—A type study of a low, 3 gp tyr epithe 
tate land, where the struggle COMMUNICATION — Study of im- Sere it 
t the sea and to make it serve portance of communication in our lives; 4 eo 
ns a background for life of the development of various branches; mod- —— 
country-personality study. ern communication problems; the future 


of communication. 


RLAND—A type region— COAL AND IRON — Development of 


ion use the Swiss hav ° ° ag 
e the Swiss have made of two basic industries; their interdepend- 














































































3 nd water power and_ their ence and their importance in modern e 
' inmaking the most of theit fer wonld's chief eval and iron regons, A Typical Unit of the Compton Pictured Teaching Materials 
‘ . , problems of miners, steel workers, and 
. joRiC MAN— studies of 7 panna 1. TEACHER’S HANDBOOK the teacher with a rich informational background. Con- 
Man (Dawn Man), the Cave —Introduction to the prin- S : f d teachi ced ith di tents of a typical booklet include: 
1 the Swiss Lake Dwellers, ete., ciples involved in buyi li jaggestions for good teaching procedures, WHA <irec- ie Subi 
5 ow man gradually improved ond to ome of the weal" prothone ol tions for making specific teaching units or teaching — oo for Teachers 
| — conditions. Scientifically our } meen ay ~~ “a de- plans from the materials. Sunsttenl Teaching Suggestions 
- pendence of modern life on trade. 
ol Others in preparation 2. PICTURE PLATES General Objectives and Generalizations 
i. i " Twelve plates, 9” x 11”, containing fifty or more pictures Suggested Approaches 
..-allin color... for each unit of subject matter. Each Suggested Pupil Activities 
y for Free Sample Page Booklet picture selected for its truthfulness, authenticity, qual- Correlation with School Subjects 
‘a Ak Sy at eiiitidin oie te an j ity, significance, and attractiveness. Plates include Present-Day Problems 
ta bedi and using the ofan Pic. will pe sent a re a photographs, drawings, charts, maps, graphs, cartoons, Suggestions for Measuring Results 
= weng Materials report that your pny heap thet istunet alive. andl cogams, are prws from Che qvent Mbeustea, sase- Bibliographies . . . carefully selected from best 
4 hema terials: They are inexpensive—easy to get. The — = ao — = the —— — —_ known sources. 
: 1. of tedious search for sub- _ little amount you'll pay for them will be rs ‘4 x. f mc f » sae Ade 3.500 © 10 000 PORTABLE CABINET FILE 
#Braterial; 2. Provide a great the best professional investment you will _the back of each sat o} pictures Provide ©, : Beautiful all-steel cabinet of ideal size and arrangement 
able material not found else- °Ver make. words of informational material. ver : ge 
in: eens . s for organizing completely and efficiently the above 
lake presentat f ev 
. + lhe _ canhins ule For full information on the Compton Pic- 3. BASIC SOURCE MATERIAL BOOKLET teaching materials. Ample space is provided for the 
ff any program; 8. Insure out. ae Materials, send in the Well organized, easy-to-use booklet containing 20,000 other special materials which good teachers are con- 
y- its. coupon attached. You will receive anin- or more words of basic subject matter which provides _stantly collecting. 
te teresting sample page booklet, absolutely 
: " experience these same free, which includes typical pages from ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
or x 2 ou, too, can use _ the Teacher’s Handbook, typical pages of T a 
to . es nope Pictured approaches, activities, and subject mat- F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
~enials to great advantagein ter, together with sample picture plates : : 
a hey will save you much time in color. You will eens pach 2 l Please send me, absolutely free, your sample booklet showing typical 
a —will enrich your own per- _ prices and terms of our Special Introduc- 





pages and sample picture plates of the new Compton Pictured Teaching 


bige — will help you to reach _ tory Offer. Send the coupon now. | Materials. Also, send me complete information on your introductory offer. | 


Clip this coupon and send to 
F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, for re- | 

markable FREE illustrated Address............ 










—— | , Seated wrvpaie LES 
mation on Compton Pictured | City.................-- - . State........ semanmeaetent: : 
Teaching Materials and unique ae ee 


introductory offer. 
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on REAL LOWERS OF TRAWEL ... 





"Tius SUMMER choose one 
of the colorful Colombian Line Cruises that 
have become so increasingly popular with 


those who’ve traveled most. 


REAL TRAVEL LOVERS like the smart, club-like 
atmosphere of Colombian Line ships, the at- 
tentive note of personal service, the excellent 
cuisine! They like, too, the generous sun 
deck space for relaxation after a swim in 
the gay verandah outdoor pool; the smart 
orchestras which bring a new thrill to danc- 
ing under tropic stars. They appreciate 
dining in comfort in air-conditioned dining 
salons—living on ships that have all outside 
staterooms amidships, with punkah-louvre 


ventilation even at minimum rate. 


THEY ARE ATTRACTED, too, by the Colombian 
Line itineraries... are eager to visit 
strange, primitive Haiti... British Colo- 
nial Jamaica, vivid and exotic . . . historic, 
centuries-old cities of Colombia, South 
America . . . Panama’s cosmopolitan cross- 
roads! With one to two days in each coun- 
try, allowing plenty of time for leisurely 


sightseeing. 


YOU—AS A REAL TRAVEL LOVER—can’t afford 


to miss this thrilling new travel experience! 
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They know which ships to take .. . which ports to visit. Connoisseurs of travel ! 





eo 


18 Day Cruises . . . $165 up... .to Haiti; Jamaica, B.W.I.; Colombia, South America; 
Panama Canal Zone. See native life in Port-au-Prince ... astonishing tropical gardens in 
Kingston, Jamaica and perhaps another visit to a primitive Jamaica outport ... San Felipe 
fortress in Colombia . . . the world-famous Panama Canal for a visit from Saturday morning 
until Sunday evening. 


11 Day All-Expense Cruises . . . $115 up. . .to Haiti. Allowing 344 days and 3 nights 
in Haiti. Rooms and meals in a first class hotel in Port-au-Prince. Motor sightseeing trip. 


11 Day All-Expense Cruises . . . $130 up . . . to Haiti-Jamaica. 1% day and night in 
Jamaica. 2 shore visits in Haiti and Kingston. 2 motor sightseeing trips. 


Sailings every Thursday on new “Colombia,” “Haiti,” or popular “Pastores.” No passports re- 
quired. Direct docking at regular ports. For further information and illustrated literature 
apply Colombian Line, 17 Battery Place, New York City, or your Travel Agent. 


COLOMBIAN CRUISES 
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Hobby Cases and a Worktable 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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OULD you like a worktable for your very own? 

Then here is a way to make one. Stand two 

orange boxes on end, about eighteen inches apart. Place 

a board on the boxes for a table top, and nail it securely. 

Plywood or beaverboard or even poplar or pine may be 
used for the top. The first two are less expensive. 

Shelves can be made with plywood. They will rest 
upon small supports made of narrow strips of wood 
which are nailed to the orange crates as shown in the pic- 
ture, at any levels which best suit your convenience. 

Make a tool rack to go above the table. Get a pine 
board 1 inch by 9 inches by 4 feet. With a half-inch 
bit and brace bore a hole in each end of the board, two 
inches in from the top and side edges. 

Apportion the space you will need for your tools— 
hammer, screw driver, pliers, coping saw, saw, whisk 
broom, yardstick, and so on. Paint the outline of each 
tool on the board in the position it is to occupy. 

Nail inch-wide strips of leather across the painted 
outlines to hold some of the tools in place, and drive in 
nails to hold the other tools. Hang the rack from two 
strong hooks. 

A stool can be made from a nail keg; a wastebasket 
from a corrugated-paper box. 

Then the fun begins of decorating the table, stool, 
and basket so that they really belong to you. 





At your worktable you can build many things. 
Hobby cases made of cigar boxes are found very useful 
for keeping collections of butterflies, insects, coins, and 
soon. Remove the paper and lettering from a cigar box 
with some coarse sandpaper. When the wood is entirely 
smooth, paint the box inside with enamel or poster paint. 
After it has dried, paint the outside. 

Decorate the box with an attractive design. You 
may use a cut-paper design if you choose, and a coat of 
shellac for finishing. Partitions may be fitted into the 
box if desired. Put a glass pushpin in the lid for a knob. 
Open and closed views of the cases, and designs for their 
decoration, are shown on this page. 

Hobbies are among the best vacation activities. It is 
wise to take care of one’s collections, and to have a place 
in which they may be kept safe. 
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- For TEACHER AND PUPIL IN JUNE 





HAT is patriotism?— 
Patriotism consists in 
faithful thoughts, words, and 

deeds toward our country. 
—Fletcher 


Our Flag 
Elizabeth Keating 


TEACHER, FourtH Grape, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 





HE following activity was developed 
and used by my fourth grade. It 
concluded with an original play. 
I. Purpose of the activity. 
A. To learn the history of our flag. 
B. To learn respect due our flag. 
II. Changes in our flag. 
A. Flag of 1775. 

Combination of English flag with 
thirteen stripes. 
B. Flag of 1777. 

First flag having thirteen stars and 
thirteen stripes. Adopted June 14, 
1777. 

C. Flag of 1794. 

1. Flag of fifteen stars and fifteen 

stripes. Adopted January 13, 1794. 

2. A star and a stripe added for each 

new state on the fourth of July fol- 

lowing its entrance into the Union. 
D. Flag of 1818. 

1. Flag of twenty stars and thirteen 

stripes. Adopted April 4, 1818. 

2. A new star added for each new 

state. The original thirteen stripes 

to remain. 
E. Flag of 1912. 

On July 4, 1912, the last two stars 
were added, making the forty-eight 
stars we have today. 

III. Respect due our flag. 
A. Men and boys remove hats when the 
flag comes into view. 
B. All rise at the strains of ““The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
C. Every schoolhouse flies a flag. 
D. Old flags are burned. 
E. Every child should know the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. 


CORRELATIONS 


I. Language. 
Writing original play. 

II. Reading. 
Flag stories. 

Ill. Poetry. 
A. “Your Flag and My Flag,” by 
Wilbur D. Nesbit (Required Poems, 
Fifth and Sixth Grades, published by 
F, A. Owen Publishing Company). 
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IV. Art work. 
A. Making booklets about our flag. 
B. Painting pictures of flags. 
C. Making colonial hats for the play. 
D. Studying costumes of colonial days. 
V. Penmanship. 
Writing story of flag for booklet. 
VI. Arithmetic. 
A. Use of ruler in drawing and meas- 
uring flags. 
B. Counting and placing the stars and 
stripes. 
VII. History. 
Stories of Revolutionary War, Betsy 
Ross, and George Washington. 
VIII. Music. 
A. “Banner of Freedom” (Music Edu- 
cation Series, published by Ginn). 
B. “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


An Hourglass Puzzle 
Louise Price Bell 


Across— 
1. Found on the beach. 
5. A long stick. 
8. A title of respect. 
9. A girl’s name. 
10. A band of men. 
12. An animal we like. 
14. The eggs of fishes. 
16. The name of a story. ° 
18. A number between eight and fifteen. 
19. Plural of man. 
20. What rains do to the garden. 
21. Opposite of fast. 


Down— 

. A word meaning like. 

. Another word for bite. 

. To let fall. 

. What you do with letters. 
. What iron is made from. 
. A musical note. 

11. Another word for ocean. 
13. A small bed. 

14. A floor for roller skating. 
15. Tall, graceful shade trees. 
16. A beverage. 

17. A snakelike fish. 

18. A preposition. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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A National-Park Stamp Map 
Florence Murphy 


TEACHER, FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES, 
Pusiic ScHOoL, Cooper, Iowa 


UR national-park stamp map was 
especially instructive in fifth-grade 
geography. We mounted a map of the 
United States on beaverboard with ample 
space around the edges for the stamps. 
We ran a silk thread, the same color as the 
stamp, from each stamp to the location 
of the national park depicted, fastening 
it with a tack of the same color. Descrip- 
tions of the stamps in the series follow. 

The one-cent green vertical stamp, in- 
scribed “Yosemite,” shows a view of El 
Capitan Mountain, in California. 

The two-cent orange-red horizontal 
stamp, inscribed “Grand Canyon,” shows 
the view of the temples of Zoroaster and 
Deva, and Bright Angel Canyon, Arizona. 

The three-cent light purple horizontal 
stamp, inscribed “Mount Rainier,” de- 
picts a view of Mount Rainier and Mir- 
ror Lake, Washington. 

The four-cent stamp is a brown hori- 
‘zontal picture of a cliff palace with the 
inscription “Mesa Verde.” ‘This is one of 
the Colorado parks. 

The five-cent stamp is light blue. It 
depicts Old Faithful Geyser in Yellow- 
stone National Park, covering parts of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. This 
stamp bears the inscription “Yellow- 
stone.” 

The six-cent stamp is also blue. It dis- 
plays a view of Crater Lake in Crater 
Lake Park, Oregon, and bears the inscrip- 
tion “Crater Lake.” 

The seven-cent stamp is a black hori- 
zontal stamp inscribed “Acadia.” It pic- 
tures a view of Great Head, Mount Desert 
Island, off the coast of Maine. 

The eight-cent stamp is a gray-green 
vertical picture of the Great White 
Throne (promontory). It is inscribed 
“Zion,” in honor of Zion Park, Utah. 

The nine-cent pink vertical stamp, in- 
scribed “Glacier,” shows Two Medicine 
Lake in Glacier Park, Montana. 

The ten-cent slate-gray vertical stamp 
inscribed “Great Smoky Mountains,” pic- 
tures Mount Le Conte. This park is in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Since the five- and six-cent stamps were 
both blue, we used a light blue thread 
and tack for Yellowstone National Park, 
and a dark blue thread and tack for 
Crater Lake. 

I assigned one national park to each pu- 
pil for a special report. After we had 
heard the reports, I gave the class a test 
covering the material learned. 
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A trip along the Atlantic seaboard 
—what a wealth of historical inter- 
‘est it would yield! One might be- 
gin with the house in Brunswick, 
Maine (left), where Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a 
story that profoundly affected the 
course of events leading up to the 
Civil War. Bowdoin College at 
Brunswick, where Mrs. Stowe’s hus- 
band was a professor, carries a 
special appeal because Longfellow 
and Hawthorne both spent student 


days on its elm-shaded campus. 
Robert F. Maxcy 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire’s only 
seaport and its first state capital, 
beckons the traveler to sojourn 
among such splendid examples of 
colomal architecture as the Gover- 
nor John Langdon House, built in 
1784 (above at right). Hunting Studio 


In front of the New Hampshire 
State House, at Concord, are statues 
of Franklin Pierce and Daniel 
Webster, two of the state’s most dis- 
tinguished sons. Harold Orne 


Constructed of granite and topped 
by a gold dome, the Vermont Capi- 
tol at Montpelier seems to typify 
the solidity and simplicity of the 


Green Meuntain State. phitip p. Gendrean 


Standing on a hill and rising three 
hundred feet higher, the Battle 
Monument at Bennington, V ermont, 
commemorates one of the most de- 
cisive American victories in the 
Revolution. © Richardson 


Landmarks of old and new Boston, 
Faneuil Hall and the Custom House 
tower provide a study in contrasts. 
Within a short walk are the Old 
State House, the Old South Church, 


and other historic spots. 
Philip D. Gendreau 


Literary and patriotic memories 
cluster thickly around Concord, 
Massachusetts, and neighboring Lex- 
ington. For example, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s house, shown at the left, 
fronts on the road down which the 
British retreated after their repulse 
by the Minute Men at the old North 


Bridge. Cushing, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


In a former day, the w indus- 
try made fortunes for gees ben of 
Nantucket, and they built handsome 
homes in this island community far 
out from the Massachusetts coast. 
A Whaling Museum, and much else 
that is novel, charm the visitor. 


Philip D. Gendreau 
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Newport, Rhode Island, is general- 
ly thought of as a summer capital 
of high society, and its other asso- 
ciations are disregarded. But it has 
many a quaint, narrow street and 
eighteenth-century brick structure. 
The old City Hall is shown at the 
left. Philip D. Gendreau 





In memory of the patriots who de- 
fended New Haven from destruction 
during the Revolution, this Connec- 
ticut city has erected a monument 
full of intense activity. At New 
Haven, of course, one must visit 
Yale University. Publishers Photo Service 


The Old Town Mill at New London, 
Connecticut, is still operating (or 
was, at last reports), and as it was 
built in 1650 it probably holds a 
record in the milling industry. 


Newburgh, New York, on the Hud- 
son River a few miles above West 
Point, was the headquarters of the 
American Army from March, 1782, 
until the latter part of 1783. Dur- 
ing this time Washington occupied 
the Hasbrouck house (above at the 
right), now owned by the state and 
maintained as a MUSEUM. Ewing Galloway 


Another building associated with 
Washington as general is Fraunces 
Tavern in New York City, near the 
lower end of Manhattan Island, for 
here it was that he bade farewell to 
his officers in 1783. 

© G. A. Douglas, from Gendreau 





Because it overlooked Lake Cham- 
plain, near the foot of Lake George, 
Fort Ticonderoga was a point of the 
greatest strategic importance in the 
French and Indian Wars, and later 
in the Revolution. In its recent 
restoration, it has become one of 
New York State’s chief historical 
monuments, its chronicles filled 


with stirring events. Arthur Lang, 
from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


We recall how Washington crossed 
the Delaware on Christmas night, 
1776, and marched on Trenton, New 
Jersey, surprising the British garri- 
son and forcing their surrender. At 
the left are the Barracks which 
were the scene of this notable ex- 
ploit. Publishers Photo Service 





Although, in early colonial days, 
the Swedes claimed. Delaware, the 
Dutch for a time held full control 
—until the British took it away. At 
the right is an old Dutch house in 
New Castle, dating from 1650. 

Publishers Photo 


Service 
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Philadelphia is rich in patriotic 
shrines. Chief among them, natu- 
rally, is Independence Hall, where 
one finds treasured mementoes of 
the great men and even greater 
principles associated with the es- 
tablishment of the United States as 


a nation. Photo-Ilustrators 


Washington’s Headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge, not far from Philadel- 
phia, call up visions of that terrible 
winter of °76—77, when the Conti- 
nental Army suffered so cruelly for 
the cause of freedom, and their 
commander in chief, Washington, 
nearly despaired of the outcome. 
Ewing Gelloway 


At Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, this 
Dutch house was used as a head- 
quarters by Lafayette. Near here, 
in 1777, during the Battle of 
Brandywine, the gallant young 
French officer was severely wound- 
ed; but later he was able to rejoin 
the Continental Army. Ewing Galloway 


Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, beau- 
tifully situated at the junction of 
the Potomac and Shenandoah val- 
leys, was the scene in 1859 of John 
Brown’s famous attack on the fed- 
eral arsenal. During the Civil War 
the town was held alternately by 
Union and Confederate troops. 


Annapolis (named for Queen Anne 
of England) although the capital of 
Maryland and possessed of a dis- 
tinguished historical record, is now 
most widely known as the seat of 
the United States Naval Academy, 


founded in 1845. Boat drill is pic- 
tured here. Philip D. Gendreau 


Baltimore, Maryland's principal 
city and one of the great Atlantic 
seaports, was the first community to 
erect a memorial to the Father of 
His Country. It is a marble shaft 
164 feet high, surmounted by a 


heroic statue. Richard S. Grant, 
from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


No matter how many other fine 
government buildings are erected 
in the city of Washington, interest 
will always focus on the Capitol. 
Because of its commanding site and 
noble proportions, it dominates the 
scene. Philip D. Gendreau 


Among the institutions which make 
Washington a center of culture as 
well as of government, the Folger 
Shakespeare Library is in the front 
rank. It possesses the world’s finest 
collection of Shakespeareana, and 
the building itself is one of classic 
beauty. Philip D. Gendreau 
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The old lighthouse on the Virginia 
coast at Cape Henry is said to mark 
the spot where the English settlers 
who founded the Jamestown Colony 
landed April 26, 1607. 





The lawn of Monticello, Jefferson’s 
charming home near Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, forms an ideal set- 
ting for a pageant of colonial 
history. Ewing Galloway 


Restoration of many features of the 
Virginia colonial capital, Williams- 
burg (carried through with funds 
given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr.), 
has made this little town one of the 
places that every American teacher 
ought to see. Here (left) is the re- 
stored Capitol. © Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


Even if we hate war, we cannot but 
honor the mothers and the sisters, 
the wives and the daughters, who 
have sent their menfolk away to 
suffer in a cause they believed just. 
In Raleigh, North Carolina, is a 
monument acknowledging the debt 
of the state to the Women of the 
Confederacy. Publishers Photo Service 





On Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, a granite pylon 
commemorates the day in 1903 
when the Wright Brothers made the 
first successful flight with a man- 
carrying air plane—an epochal event 


in the history of aviation. 
Ewing Galloway 


Charleston, South Carolina, is full 
of beautiful and significant sights. 
Among its buildings where history 
has been made is the old City Hall. 
Here, in March, 1776, the Provincial 
Congress met and adopted the first 


independent state constitution. 
Keystone View Co. of New York 





The chief city of Georgia, Atlanta, 
does not forget the part it played in 
the dark days of ’61-65. In Grant 
Park is a Cyclorama Building, hous- 
ing a picturization of the Battle of 
Atlanta, which took place July 22, 


1864. C. P. Cushing, from Ewing Galloway 





One of the most admirable figures 
in American colonial history is Gen- 
eral James E. Oglethorpe, who 
founded the colony of Georgia in 
order to provide a refuge for in- 
solvent debtors brutally mistreated 
in England. The city of Savannah, 
which Oglethorpe established and 
laid out, has honored him with the 


monument pictured at the right. 
Keystone View Co. of York 
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A Test in Literature 


LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, BUCKHANNON, WEST VIRGINIA 


I. Underline the correct answer. 

1. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote (The 
Last of the Mohicans, The Jungle Book, 
“The Great Stone Face,” Snow-Bound). 

2. “Rip Van Winkle” was written by 
(Cooper, Scott, Goldsmith, Irving). 

3. “The Deserted Village” was writ- 
ten by (Tennyson, Goldsmith, Bryant, 
Burns). 

4, John Silver was a character in (The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The Man 
without a Country, Robinson Crusoe, 
Treasure Island). 

5. “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” was 
written by (Wordsworth, Browning, 
Coleridge, Whittier). 

6. “Paul Revere’s Ride” is based on 
the (Civil War, Mexican War, World 
War, Revolutionary War). 

7. Robinson Crusoe was written by 
(Addison, Dickens, Defoe, Swift). 

8. Ichabod Crane is a character in 
(“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” The 
Man without a Country, The Deer- 
slayer, Gulliver’s Travels). 

9. The American writer who lived in 
a hut on Walden Pond was (Longfellow, 
Burroughs, Thoreau, Emerson). 

10. Captains Courageous was written 
by (Dickens, Cooper, Irving, Kipling). 


Il. Fill in the blanks with the correct 
answers. 
1. “The Gold Bug” was written by 
2. John Alden is a character in _.___. 
3. The author of “The Children’s 
lt 
4. The scene of The Courtship of Miles 
Standish is laid in _.______.. 


§. “The Barefoot Boy” was written by 


6. Burns was a native of ________.. 

7. “My Old Kentucky Home” was 
written by __.___. 

8. “America the Beautiful” was writ- 
a 


9. The scene of The Jungle Book is laid 


10. Philip Nolan is a character in _____.. 

11. Rip Van Winkle slept ______ years. 

12. “Hervé Riel” is a telling a 
story of the sea. 

13. Novels of life among the pioneers 
and Indians were written by ________.. 

_ re tells about a horseback ride 
from one town in Belgium to another. 


Ill. Write T after the statement if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

1. James Whitcomb Riley wrote “The 
Bugle Song.” 

2. “How the Old Horse Won the Bet” 
is a poem of farm life. 

3. Snow-Bound, “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” and “Incident of the French 
Camp” were written by the same author. 

4. The Vision of Sir Launfal is a novel 
of American rural life. 

5. The scene of Irving’s best-known 
writings was the Hudson River Country. 

6. The phrase “the shot heard round 
the world” is found in Lincoln’s “Gettys- 
burg Address.” 

7. Francis Scott Key is the author of 
“America.” 

8. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote “A 
Rill from the Town Pump.” 

9. The Red Queen is a character in 
Through the Looking-Glass. 


10. Evangeline was a little Dutch girl 
who lived in New York. 
11. Holland was Hans Brinker’s home. 


IV. After the number of each quotation, 
place the name of its author and the title 
of the poem of which it is a part, as given 
in the list following the quotations. 


1. Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


2. And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be 


in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays. 
3. So the deacon inquired of the village 
folk 
Where he could find the strongest 
oak, 
That couldn’t be split, nor bent, nor 
broke— 
That = for spokes, and floors, and 
sills. 


4. “God bless us every one!” said Tiny 
Tim, the last of all. 


§. For men may come and men may 


89, 
But I go on forever. 


6. Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the 
cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the 
cooks’ own ladles. 


7. It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington. 


8. Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl. 


Browning—“The Pied Piper of 

Hamelin.” 
Whittier—“In School-Days.” 
Tennyson—“The Brook.” 
Lowell—T he Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Lowell—“The First Snowfall.” 
Holmes—“The Deacon’s Masterpiece.” 
Longfellow—“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
Dickens—A Christmas Carol. 

(Continued on page 84) 














Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 
A Tunnel through a Swiss Mountain 








Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 
A Swiss Wood Carver at Work 












Philip D. Gendreau 








At the Top—-Swiss Mountain Climbers 
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A Unit on Switzerland 


LONA DOLLIVER 


TEACHER, FourtH Grape, McKINLEY ScHOoL, MANrITowoc, WISCONSIN 


I. Objectives. 

A. To lead pupils to understand the in- 
fluence of environment on the way 
people in Switzerland meet their needs. 
B. To develop through classroom ac- 
tivities: courtesy, group co-operation, 
tolerance for views of others, self- 
reliance, purpose, initiative, critical 
judgment. 
C. To enrich and to broaden the chil- 
dren’s interests. 
D. To develop a keen desire for vicari- 
ous travel. 
E. To provide experience which will 
enable the pupil to make continuous 
growth in thinking clearly and inde- 
pendently and to form the habit of 
investigating and evaluating before 
making conclusions. 

F. To develop a feeling of friendliness 

and sympathy for other lands. 
II. Approach. 

When the children entered the room, 
they saw displayed on the bulletin board 
pictures of winter sports and summer 
scenes in Switzerland. Almost with one 
accord the children crowded around the 
bulletin board. One little girl remarked, 
“This picture says ‘Switzerland, the Play- 
ground of the World.’” Several chil- 
dren asked why Switzerland should be 
called that. Many other questions fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. 





An Alpine Pasture and Dairy Hut 


In the Swiss Mountain Town of Murren 





One little boy said that his mother 
went to school in Switzerland. The chil- 
dren decided that it would be interesting 
to write her a letter, asking her to speak 
to the class about her experiences. 

This interest was the beginning of an 
opportunity to direct the children to a 
study of Switzerland. 

III. Development of the unit. 

When the teacher saw that the children 
wished to read about Switzerland, she dis- 
cussed with them possible sources of read- 
ing material and guided them in finding 
it. They decided that it was best to go 
to the public library and find stories and 
pictures about Switzerland. The teacher 
brought in sets of books. She and the 
children examined them, and listed desir- 
able books or stories. In this way the pu- 
pils helped to plan their own reading. 

The reading lessons which followed 
were purposeful, since definite informa- 
tion was being sought. All the children 
were especially interested in Moni the 
Goat Boy, by Spyri. 

The problems listed for study includ- 
ed some of the things the class needed to 
know about Switzerland. 

A. Major problem. 

‘How does man make a living in a 
mountainous region of short cool sum- 
mers, long cold winters, and much rain 
and snow? 

B. Minor problems. 

1. Where is Switzerland located? Is 
it on any sea? 
2. Where are most of the cities and 
towns of Switzerland located? 
3. Why do the Swiss not build cities 
on the Alps? 
4. Why do most of the people live in 
valleys? 
5. How do the Swiss people dress? 
6. Name several fine qualities of the 
Swiss people. 

(Continued om page 71) 











A Picturesque View of the Matterhorn 
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Progressive Steps in Drawing a Maple Tree 


GERTRUDE CLAY 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF ArT, West END ScHOoL, WINSTON-SALEM, NortTH CAROLINA 


OR the following lesson, provide the 
class with paper either 9 by 12 or 
12 by 18 inches, crayons, and a finished 
picture of the tree to be drawn. Then on 
paper the same size as the children’s, 
placed where they can see it, draw and 
explain each step. 
Procedure for pupils— 

With your black crayon, draw very 
lightly a large egg shape, having the small 
end at the top. Still very lightly, draw a 
short trunk for the tree. 

With a heavier line, go over the trunk, 
and draw in a few branches, 


From a distance, the leaves on trees 
seem to be in large clusters, so draw a few 
clusters, using short curved lines. 

Draw still other clusters, until you 
have drawn the whole tree. 

Start shading (with green crayon) at 
the top left-hand side; or, if you draw 
with your left hand, at the top right- 
hand side. Have some places dark, some 
light, and some unshaded. 

Shade the trunk and branches heavily. 
For this, use dark brown or black crayon. 
Erase the egg shape. At the base of the 
trunk add lines to suggest turf. 


Follow-up lessons— 

Draw or paint original tree pictures. 

Make tree booklets. 

Make leaf prints. 

Cut tree silhouettes. 

Have a story hour on famous trees. 
Reference and source material— 

A lesson on the shapes of fifteen trees 
may be found in THE INstructor, April 
1932, page 52. 

For a guide to the recognition of trees 
and helpful information, see Our Trees, 
How to Grow Them, by A. I. Emerson 
and C, M, Weed (Lippincott), 
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Of Interest in June 





June 9—Children’s Day, 1935. 


June 11—Congress appointed a committee to draw up a Declaration of 
Independence, 1776. 

June 12—Charles Kingsley was born, 1819. 

June 14—Flag Day. 


Captain John Alcock and Lieutenant A. W. Brown made the 
first nonstop air flight, from Newfoundland to Ireland, 1919. 











June 15—George Washington was elected, by Congress, commander in 
chief of the American forces, 1775. 
The Oregon boundary treaty was signed by Great Britain and 
the United States, 1846. 


June 22—Summer solstice, 3:38 a.M., 1935. ‘The first day of summer. 
June 29—Celia Thaxter was born, 1835. 


June 30—Congress granted Yosemite Valley and Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
to California for a public park, 1864. 
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An Outdoor Scene on a Backdrop Painted by Sixth-Grade Pupils 


Scenic Backdrops for School Programs 


ALICE PAGE ROBINSON 


Primary Supervisor, Pusitic ScHoots, DURHAM, NorTH CAROLINA 


N THE Morehead Public School, 
Durham, North Carolina, the sixth- 
grade girls and boys conceived the idea of 
showing their appreciation for the happy 
hours they had spent in the auditorium. 
Before going to the junior high school, 
they wished to contribute something of 
permanent value by which to be remem- 
bered through the coming years. After 
much discussion, they decided that a 
scenic backdrop was needed more than 
anything else. They were extremely hap- 
py over their decision until they found 
that the price of such a backdrop was 
more than they could afford. While the 
next move was being considered, a little 
girl came to the rescue with a practical 
suggestion—that they paint the curtain 
themselves. 
The children had no conception of 
what a big undertaking it meant for ele- 


mentary pupils, but they were willing to 
try anything. Although the project would 
be hard, the teacher realized that it would 
furnish a real situation for bringing more 
life and activity into the class work. This 
would help the pupils to overcome diffi- 
culties and a lack of experience, so she 
encouraged the suggestion. 

The school carpenter was called in for 
consultation. When the girls and boys 
laid their plans before him, he suggested 
that a stationary backdrop would serve 
their purpose better than one that rolled. 
While waiting for the completion of the 
framework, the teacher and members of 
the class visited near-by auditoriums to 
gain ideas. Small landscapes and other 
views were collected, and the pupils 
painted little scenes, trying to find out 
what would look best on the canvas. 
Finally they agreed that they wanted an 


& 6 


MO 


.. 
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outdoor scene, warm and colorful, with 
a bit of blue sky, hazy mountains, green 
trees, gay flowers, and a rippling stream 
or a placid lake. 

The scene was sketched on paper, and 
enlarged on the canvas according to 
scale. The space and areas for sky, wa- 
ter, and mountains were apportioned, 
and the general outlines of trees and 
flowers were blocked out. 

At last everything was in readiness for 
the great event—to begin painting the 
backdrop. Up the ladders scampered the 
girls and boys with paint and brushes, 
their faces beaming with happiness. What 
fun they had clinging to the ladders as 
they painted the sky, the brushes fairly 
flying across the canvas with broad 
sweeps. It looked so easy, and it was fas- 
cinating to watch the big brushes gliding 

(Continued on page 77) 





Scenery for a Play, Painted by a Group of Teachers 
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Learning How to Use an Oxygen Breathing Apparatus 


EADLINES like the following are 
becoming rarer and rarer in the 
newspapers: 

87 Miners Entombed! 

Explosion in Shaft Traps Coal Work- 

ers; 123 Saved. 

Mine Rescue Car Rushed to Tragedy 

Scene. 

Pictures of shawl-hooded, weeping wom- 
en waiting vainly at the shaft entrance 
of a mine have become infrequent. There 
is a reason for this removal of the con- 
stant threat of violent death from the 
mining business. The reason is, to a great 
degree, the United State Bureau of Mines, 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Yet safety and health are but one im- 
portant duty of this agency, which is the 
governmental godparent of the industries 
which make the potential underground 
riches of the United States useful to us. 


ONSIDER our dependence on min- 
erals. Revile the alarm clock that 
wakes you in the morning, and (to men- 
tion a few of the sources of the clock 
material) , you blame Arizona, which sup- 
plied the copper; Oklahoma, which pro- 
vided zinc for the brass works; Ontario, 
producer of nickel; and Minnesota, which 
furnished the iron for the steel spring. 
Unwillingly you leave the bed, made so 
comfortable by its modern springs, which 
required Minnesota iron, Georgia man- 
ganese, Tennessee limestone, and West 
Virginia soft coal, as well as many other 
minerals, 
The china on your breakfast table is 
made of New Jersey clay; the coffee per- 
colator is made of aluminum from Ar- 
kansas bauxites; the tomato juice came 
from tomatoes fertilized with phosphate 
rock from Florida and potash from Cali- 


fornia, Spain, U.S.S.R., or Poland; and the 
eggs, seasoned with salt from New York 
or Michigan, are cooked by gas from wells 
or from coal. ' 

Let us consider your morning newspa- 
per. Oh, it’s made from wood, you say! 
Yes, from wood that has been chewed in- 
to bits by grindstones quarried in Ohio; 
dissolved by a compound dominated by 
Louisiana sulphur; and supplemented by 
Georgia clay filler. And the printer’s 
black ink? That is made from lampblack, 
the residue of natural gas burned at West 
Virginia or Louisiana wells. That ink was 
used with type metal composed of lead 
from Missouri, tin from Malaya, and an- 
timony from China. The page was cast 
from a “mat” filled with asbestos from the 
province of Quebec. 


E COULD continue enumerations 
like this for many pages. A tab- 
ulation of the minerals used in any class- 
room will prove revealing. Among these 
minerals are graphite for pencils from 
Vermont, glass for windows from West 
Virginia, slate for blackboards from 
Pennsylvania, and, for various uses, cop- 
per, iron, and brass. 

The monetary value of the minerals 
produced in the United States in 1933 was 
$2,500,000,000,which is only about half 
the value of minerals produced in a nor- 
mal year. To the mining industry, the 
United States Bureau of Mines stands in 
the position of scientific technical advis- 
or, statistician, bookkeeper, and watch- 
dog, conserving our mineral resources 
and protecting the health and safety of 
miners. 

The Bureau of Mines performs its 
service through four branches: (1) the 
technologic branch, concerned with im- 





Uncle Sam’s Bureau 
of Underground Riches 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Eprror-1n-Cuier, U.S. OrFicE oF EDUCATION 


proving mining practice; (2) the eco- 
nomics branch, which collects vital facts 
on mining operations, and the distribu- 
tion and purchase of minerals; (3) the 
health and safety branch; and (4) the 
administrative branch, which ties to- 
gether the work of the bureau. 

In addition, the Bureau of Mines makes 
motion pictures. You might almost say 
that this division is the “Hollywood” of 
the Federal Government. We shall tell 
more about this service later. 


| he WOULD be wrong to think of the 

Bureau of Mines as an office in Wash- 
ington. True, the headquarters are in 
Washington, but the Bureau is essentially 
a “field organization.” Its work goes on 
chiefly at experiment stations. There may 
be one near you. Often these experiment 
stations are closely associated with univer- 
sities which have strong mining engineer- 
ing departments. The stations are located 
in the following places: Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; New Brunswick, N.J.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Rolla, Mo.; Bar- 
tlesville, Okla.; Reno, Nev.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Tucson, Ariz.; Berkeley, 
Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. 

Scientists at these experiment stations 
make studies: At Tuscaloosa, they may 
be studying the washing of coal; at 
Seattle, the making of chalk; and at Pitts- 
burgh, the problem of making odorless 
gases odorous. 


OW do these studies affect all of us? 
Many of them form the ground- 
work for developments in industries. 
Thus, the production of a good grade of 
coal through proper washing at Tusca- 


loosa may boost the coal industry in the 
(Continued on page 81) 
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A Unit on Rocks and Minerals 


ESTELLE COHN 


TEACHER, FirtH Grape, ARSENAL SCHOOL, HartTForRD, CONNECTICUT 


HE unit below has proved a fascinat- 
ing project in my science classes. It 
correlates with other subjects, especially 
the social studies, and is well adapted for 
an activity program, culminating in an 
interesting classroom exhibit and assembly 
program. 
I. Stimulation. 

The following are possible approaches, 
depending upon the background and in- 
terests of the children. 

Buildings under construction near by. 

Children’s birthstones. 

Current money problems concerning 
gold and silver standards. 

Social science units, such as a study of 
mining and quarrying in the United 
States, or some of the famous buildings 
of the world. 

Articles in newspapers. 

Merit badges of Girl and Boy Scouts. 
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Quarrying Vermont Marble Underground 


II. Problem questions raised by children. 
What rocks and minerals are found 
near Hartford and how are they used? 
What is meant by the gold standard? 
What are the differences between rocks, 
minerals, metals, and precious stones? 
How did the custom of wearing birth- 
stones originate? . 
How are precious stones cut? 
III. Problems raised by teacher. 
How were rocks and minerals formed? 
What are the characteristics of the 
principal building stones used through 
the ages? 
How have minerals been obtained and 
used? 
What forces are at work changing the 
surface of the earth? 
IV. Subject-matter content. 
A. Science. 
1. The mystery of the earth’s be- 
ginning. 
2. Rocks. 
a) Igneous (fire-made) rocks are 
those which have cooled from a 
molten mass; as granite, basalt. 
b) Sedimentary  (water-made) 


rocks are those which have been 
formed by material deposited in 
layers; as sandstone, shale. 


o Service 


Lava from a Volcano in Java 





c) Metamorphic (changed) rocks 

are those originally formed from 

sedimentary rocks, but later modi- 
fied by heat or pressure; as slate, 
marble, quartzite. 

3. Minerals. 

A mineral is a lifeless substance 
always having the same elements in 
the same proportion. It usually is 
in crystallized form and occurs with 
other rock materials. Examples: 
quartz, mica, flint, graphite, sulphur, 
salt, talc, borax, asbestos. 

a) Such minerals as gold, silver, 

lead, tin, copper, platinum, ra- 

dium, mercury, and nickel are 
called metals. 

b) Such minerals as diamonds, 

sapphires, rubies, and emeralds are 


called precious stones. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Three Geography Tests for June 


MILTON C. EASTMAN 


TeacHer, Uprer Graves, Lonc Pornt ScHoor, Lone Pornt, ILLINo!s 


United States Possessions 


I. Write T after the statement if it is 
true; write F if it is false. 

1. Alaska was purchased from Russia. 

2. Southern Alaska is in about the same 
latitude as northern France. 

3. Central Alaska is crossed by the 
Mackenzie River. 

4. Alaska is too far north for extensive 
agriculture. 

§. There are large deposits of coal in 
Alaska. 

6. The Panama Canal Zone includes a 
strip of land 10 miles wide, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

7. The Atlantic end of the Panama 
Canal is farther west than the Pacific end. 

8. The United States acquired the Ca- 
nal Zone from the French. 

9. Puerto Rico is the most western of 
the four large islands of the West Indies. 

10. Puerto Rico is in the track of the 
northeast trade winds. 

11. St. Thomas is one of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

12. The southwestern parts of the 
Hawaiian Islands receive the most rain. 

13. Mauna Loa is the chief island of the 
Hawaiian group. 

14. Much of the land in the Philippines 
is level. 

15. Guam was obtained from Spain. 


Il. Write the letter of each phrase in the 


list after the number of the city which 
it describes. 

1. Nome 6. Hilo 

2. Juneau 7. Manila 

3. Colon 8. Pago Pago 

4. Ponce 9. Fairbanks 

§. Honolulu 10. San Juan 


a) on the Atlantic side of the Panama 
Canal 

b) capital of the Hawaiian territory 
c) on the Tanana River 

d) capital of Alaska 

e) capital of Puerto Rico 

f) a Puerto Rican city 

g) a fine Hawaiian seaport 

h) where a United States naval station 
is maintained 

i) a gold-mining center 

j) capital of the Philippines 


Ill. Fill the blanks with the word or 
words making the statement true. 
1. The largest island of the Philippine 
group is 
2. The Hawaiian Islands lie in the 
Ocean. 
(Continued on page 76) 











The Dominion of Canada 


Fill each blank with a word or group of 
words to make the sentence correct. 
1. Canada has high mountains in the 


2. The three Maritime Provinces are 


3. Anold name for the Maritime Prov- 
inces is 
4. Lake Wi innipeg is in the province of 


5. The tide level of the St. Lawrence 
extends as far as 
6. __.... is the capital of Canada. 
7. Vancouver is a large seaport on the 
_.....-- COast. 
8. The city of lies at the 
southern end of Vancouver Island. 
9. The richest gold fields of Canada 
are in the _ region. 
oe is the most important agri- 
cultural province of Canada. 
11. The chief livestock market in Can- 
«| ae 
12. is the chief fishing center 
of eastern Canada. 
13. The chief. fish from the Labrador 
coast is the 
14. The chief lumbering region of the 
Maritime Provinces is 
15. The Dominion of Canada is part 
of the 
16. About one fourth of the Canadians 
still use the language. 
17. The shore line of Canada is , 
a first explored Canada. 
19. The coast of northwestern Canada 
is washed by the 
20. _........ is a southeastern extension 
of Hudson Bay. 
21. The principal river system of north- 
ern Canada is the 
22. Edmonton is in the province of 
23. Toronto is the largest city of the 
province of _ 
24. The Bay ~ awn lies between 
Nova: Scotia and New Brunswick. 
(Continued on page 83) 


United States Industries 


I. Write in each blank the word or group 
of words needed to complete the sentence. 

a power in New England 
has aided in making this section an im- 
portant manufacturing region. 

2. Throughout the Atlantic coastal 
| ATE is carried on to supply many 
large eastern cities. 

3. The Gulf plains make up part of the 


sina belt. 

4, ____ is an important occupation 
of the plateau states. 

§. It was the discovery of in 


which led to the rapid develop- 
ment of the Pacific states. 

6. American trade is due to the devel- 
opment of the great _ _ resources of 
the United States. 

7. _..... can be raised more easily and 
in much larger numbers than cattle. 

8. The chief meat-packing city of 
Illinois is ___. 

9. The three chief products of the 
cattle industry in the eastern states are 

10. Our two great sources of sugar are 

anal and . 

11. California leads all other states in the 
production of _ 
12. Most of the Gulf ports export 


13. An important industry of Georgia is 


14. __.. produces more lumber than 
any other state. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Much paper is made from wood 
pulp. 

2. Tar and turpentine are naval stores. 

3. The United States has fishing rights 
off the coast of Newfoundland. 

4. Salmon are caught in large quanti- 
ties in the St. Lawrence River. 

§. Portland is the largest fresh-fish 
market of New England. 

6. More than half of the shoes made in 
the United States are manufactured in 
Massachusetts and New York. 

7. The United States leads in the man- 
ufacturing of leather. 

8. Before the World War American 
shipping declined. 

9. Akron, Ohio, is the leading city of 
the country in the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods. 

10. The Appalachian region produces 
only a small quantity of coal. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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A Thief in Camp 


BLAINIE DUNN 


ILLY RODGERS, a troubled look 

in his brown eyes, lay under a nut 
pine tree opposite the cookhouse door in 
a mining camp in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia. Just below him was the little 
cabin where lived Juan Mendoza, the 
Mexican boy who kept the new cook’s 
woodbox filled with small pine logs. Be- 
yond the cookhouse and in sight of the 
door lay Juan’s pet brown burro, Pokey, 
looking as if he were asleep. 

Billy liked Juan. He liked the way his 
dark eyes looked straight at you, and his 
good-natured laugh that showed a row 
of pearly white teeth. The two had tak- 
en many a trip together, each on the back 
of a burro. They had climbed trails to 
mountain tops and they had explored 
many canyons. 

Billy was afraid Juan would lose his 
job, because almost every day of late 
Mrs. Kent, the cook, had been missing 
things. Billy was sure Juan didn’t and 
wouldn’t take anything that he had no 
right to, but it looked as if Juan had 
been stealing. All the men were at work 
in the big silver mine, and Juan was the 
only one in camp during the day. 

First the cook had missed a bunch of 
carrots, then cookies, and only yesterday 
an apple turnover, pan and all, had dis- 
appeared. The pan was found back of 
Juan’s cabin. 

Billy didn’t know who could have taken 
this food, but he made up his mind that 
he was going to find out. It was late in 
the afternoon, and he got a whiff of 
freshly baked gingerbread as Mrs. Kent 
closed the cookhouse door, and started 
to take her daily afternoon walk up the 
narrow trail. 

Billy stretched himself full length on 
the fragrant pine needles and watched 
her disappear. As he lay there, almost 
hidden from sight by the low branches of 
scrub pine, he saw Pokey slowly rise, cock 
both ears in the air, and then amble slow- 
ly over to the cookhouse, stopping once 
to look up the trail. 

Billy raised himself on his elbow as he 
watched Pokey stand for a moment, then 
put his mouth over the doorknob, and de- 
liberately open the door. The burro stuck 
his brown head inside and then, without 


turning, backed out with a big piece of 


gingerbread in his mouth. 

Jumping to his feet, Billy ran past 
Pokey and up the trail, calling as loudly 
as he could to Mrs. Kent. When she was 
on her way back, he ran for Juan. 


“Why, Billy, what’s the matter? Has 
something happened?” asked Juan. 

Billy told him just what he had seen 
and then, grabbing his friend by the hand, 
rushed up the canyon to meet Mrs. Kent: 
She had just reached the open cookhouse 
door. She stood staring at Billy and Juan 
and then at Pokey, who was ambling con- 
tentedly down the canyon, while Billy 
told her what he had seen. 

Mrs. Kent did not speak. Billy saw a 
look in her face that seemed to say, “I'll 
have to see him do it.” Perhaps she 
thought he was just trying to shield Juan. 

The next day, when Billy smelled fresh 
rolls baking, he rushed to the cookhouse 
and persuaded Mrs. Kent to place several 
rolls on the table to cool, just as she always 
did, and stay quietly in the house, so that 
she could see with her own eyes who 
opened the door and‘ helped himself. 

Billy took his place under the pine 
tree, and lay nibbling the pine nuts that 
were scattered on the ground. In a little 
while he saw Pokey come slowly up the 
canyon, and lie down on the pine nee- 
dles, his brown face toward the cook- 
house door. 

Billy grew impatient. Pokey lay so 
still that he seemed really to have gone to 
sleep instead of pretending. Billy won- 
dered why he did not go for the rolls. 
Surely a burro would enjoy fresh rolls 
as well as gingerbread. 

Mrs. Kent opened the door and looked 
at Billy and then at the burro, who still 
lay as if asleep. Billy didn’t know what to 
do or say. He knew that he had made 
Mrs. Kent miss her walk. She had to get 
supper for the men who would soon come 
in from the mine. Now he had made 
things look worse than ever for Juan. 

Billy lay there, puckering his well- 
tanned forehead and wondering whether 
to go up and speak to Mrs. Kent. What 
could he say? He didn’t want her to 
think he had made up the story about the 
burro. Then suddenly an idea came to 





him. He rushed up to the cook. She sat 
down on the doorstep as if waiting. 

“I know,” said Billy excitedly, “why 
the burro didn’t come for the rolls.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Kent. 

“Because,” said Billy, a determined look 
in his face, “he’s been lying there waiting 
for you to go up the trail. He knew you 
were still in the cookhouse. Mrs. Kent,” 
pleaded Billy, “if you will just go part 
of the way and then come back quickly, 
you'll see I am right.” 

Mrs. Kent rose from the step, and said 
thoughtfully, “Well, Ill just go a little 
way. I haven’t much time.” 

She pulled the door shut and started 
up the trail. Billy was so sure Pokey 
would open the door again that he raced 
down to get Juan. Both boys stood be- 
hind Juan’s cabin, where they could 
watch the burro without his seeing them. 
They saw Mrs. Kent climb the trail. They 
watched as she disappeared behind a pine 
tree, just off the trail, in a spot where she 
could see the door of the cookhouse. 

When she was out of sight, Pokey rose 
slowly and sleepily, and poked his ears up 
straight in the air. He turned his head in 
the direction Mrs. Kent had gone, then 
down toward Billy and Juan. 

Satisfied that there was no one in sight, 
he ambled deliberately over to the cook- 
house, put his mouth over the doorknob, 
and opened the door. 

He poked his head inside and then 
backed out with a roll in his mouth, just 
as Mrs. Kent stepped out on the trail. 

“Well,” she said when she reached the 
boys, “that’s the first time I ever saw a 
burro open a door with his mouth. The 
smart little rascal! Now, if you boys 
will fill my woodbox, I'll bake you each a 
turnover, and,” she added, “I'll bake 
Pokey one, though he doesn’t deserve it.” 
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Color Study 
Nanny Ruth Staples 


rt TEACHING my primary pupils to 
know the primary and the secondary 
colors, we made a very attractive picture 
of Mistress Mary and her garden. Mistress 
Mary wore a yellow dress and blue bon- 
net, and held a sprinkling can of red. 
Her garden consisted of flowers of orange 
and purple, with green stems; and green 
grass. On the picture we printed the 
following verse: 
See Mistress Mary, all dressed up 
In primary colors gay. 
Her garden in complementary shades 
Is very pretty today. 


Serving Milk 
Theda Pearson Hedden 


OLD sweet milk during the warmer 
months of the year is a delightful as 

well as healthful addition to the school 
lunch. If the pupils bring the milk in a 
pint fruit jar, their names may be written 
on the lid to furnish instant identification. 
Place the jars in a bucket of cold water 
until noon. If the milk has been cooled 
at home as soon as it is strained, it will 
keep perfectly in the hottest weather. 
Paper beverage straws should be fur- 
nished, thus obviating the need for extra 
cups or glasses. The use of straws for 
milk-drinking furnishes an incentive far 
in excess of their cost, and is often the 


only encouragement needed to start the 
milk-drinking habit. 


An Addition Game 
Ruth Mahowald 


UT out eleven two-inch squares of 
paper. On these write the following 
numbers: 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 
80, 90, 100. Place the squares in a large 
circle on the floor, a considerable distance 
apart. 

Each child is given a marble and must 
stand a distance of about five feet from 
the circle. One child at a time rolls his 
marble toward a square. If his marble 
stops on, or within a half inch from, a 
square, he makes as many points as the 
number on the square indicates. Each 
child making points may play until he 
doesn’t make any more. 

Each child must keep his own score, 
and the child reaching 500 first, wins the 
game. The numbers on the squares may 
be varied according to the grade. 


Flower Booklets 
Vera A. Schultz 


8 are pupils of my first, second, and 
third grades made flower booklets. 
They began by pressing specimens of wild 
flowers which grow in great abundance 
in our neighborhood. When each flower 
had been properly dried, it was mounted 
on manila paper, 414 by 6 inches. 

Next, the children cut from colored 
construction paper vases and baskets suit- 
able to the type and coloring of the dif- 
ferent flowers. These cutout containers 
were pasted over the stems of the flowers. 
The name of the flower was written un- 
der each mounting. 

When all the pages had been finished, 
they were arranged in booklet form and 
bound together. Each child decorated 
the cover of his booklet with a simple de- 
sign and the cut-letter title, “Flowers I 
Know.” 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


Mewar are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


* 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, each article should be written on a 
separate sheet of paper. An article should 
not be typewritten on the same sheet with 
a letter. 


» 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


A Spring Attraction 
Josephine C. Stren 


O MAKE our classroom attractive 
during the spring season, my pupils 
cut one-inch strips of white cardboard 
and arranged them above the blackboard 
in the form of a trellis. They made blue 
crépe-paper blossoms and put them on 
the trellis. The pupils also cut out birds 
from crépe paper and stuffed them with 
cotton. These were placed on the trellis 
among the flowers. 


Sanitary Drinking Water 
Alyce L. Teaford 


S IS the case in many rural schools, the 
pupils in our school were drinking 
from individual cups but had to dip the 
cup into the open water pail. The dis- 
trict did not feel able to get us a fountain, 
so we asked for a new teakettle. From 
this each child is able to fill his cup with- 
out dipping it into the water from which 
the others drink. 

By keeping the cover on the teakettle, 
the water is always clean. Since the tea- 
kettle does not hold so much as a pail, the 
pupils take turns (one pupil each day), 
seeing that at each recess and noon there 
is sufficient water to last until the next 
dismissal. 


A School Fair 
Mabel Snell 
N= the close of the school year in 


my rural school we hold a fair, invit- 
ing the parents and patrons of the district 
to attend. For weeks beforehand, during 
their spare time, the pupils work tirelessly 
arranging their exhibits and practicing 
for their contests. 

Our best art work, sewing, coping-saw 
work, and other things which the children 
make at school, as well as many things 
made at home, are displayed in the school- 
room. 

A short program is given, which con- 
sists of items learned by pupils during 
the current school year. Original sto- 
ries and poems and dramatized stories may 
be given in the program. A ciphering 
or spelling match wins hearty approval. 
Races and contests are held on the school 
ground. 

Blue or red ribbons are given to those 
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winning first or second prize in any con- ° 


test. The best exhibits of school work are 
later sent to the county fair. 








———— 


Interest in Geography 
Jane Clapp 


Te MAKE geography more interest- 
ing to my fifth grade, I cut from a 
number of geographic magazines pictures 
which illustrate the information given in 
our text. After the children have read the 
material in their geography book, I give 
each child a picture. With what he has 
learned from reading the text and the de- 
scription below the picture, he is able to 
explain the illustration to his classmates 
as he passes around the room giving each 
child a close-up view. The children feel 
free to ask questions about the picture. 

Each child is anxious to tell the class all 
he knows about his picture. The result is 
a self-directed class period. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Reading Lesson 
Fredrica Upchurch 


es pupils in my third grade enjoyed 
the following assignment. All text- 
books in the room, supplementary read- 
ers, storybooks, and magazines were passed 
out to small groups. The pupils were in- 


_structed to look through the table of con- 


tents to find the stories, songs, poems, or 
problems that dealt with any phase of the 
unit of study, “The Usefulness of Cattle.” 
They read the stories and articles rapidly 
to see whether they were suitable for our 
work on the unit, and if so marked the 
selections. Near the close of the period 
I listed the selections under the proper 
headings for the unit. This lesson was a 
great help in organizing the material. 








Cut-Paper Decoration—Morning-Glories 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
THESE flowers may be cut from pink, blue, or purple construction paper, with 


white stripes pasted on or drawn with crayon. 
the flowers, or a variety of colors used. Cut remaining parts from green paper. 
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The same color can be used for all 
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Primary Art Work 
Anna E. Short 


T° ADD interest to the required prac- 
tice of handling scissors and crayons, 
I have the children color straight across 
between the lines of a sheet of wide-ruled 
paper, and cut the strips of color, using 
the lines for guidance. The strips may 
then be used for weaving mats or baskets. 
Sometimes the woven parts are created 
into animal shapes and mounted, or used 
for the centers of flowers with cut-paper 
petals, or for an original picture. 


Seatwork and Language Helps 
Ruth M. Rickard 


CLIP all the seatwork material from 

THE INsTRUCTOR and mount it on 
cardboard. This can be given to the chil- 
dren when needed, each child having a 
different card. On the back of the card I 
write the name of the child and his grade. 
In this way I can be sure that every pupil 
receives each card at some time. If a pu- 
pil misses more than a point or two in the 
directions, he is given the same card again 
in a few days. 

If the material contains questions to be 
answered, the second-graders write the 
answers in complete sentences. Then in 
language period, we discuss any poor sen- 
tences, left-out periods, lack of margins, 
poor grammar, and so on. We comment 
on the good parts, too. If any common 
words have been misspelled, they are add- 
ed to our spelling list. 


Summer Study 
Dawn E. Oleson 
N THE district school where I teach we 


have no summer session. Last spring 
our group of teachers decided that some- 
thing should be done for some of our bor- 
derline cases. We chose those who were 
failures or questionable. Each child was 
treated as an individual case, and we 
wrote up summer work to help him in 
his own hard subjects. One child was 
simply assigned ten library books to read 
and report on. Several were given a cer- 
tain number of penmanship drills or 
spelling words to work on. Others were 
given arithmetic (with answers) or 
reading assignments. 

A letter was written to the mother, 
explaining that the child had been given 
a condition to passing. This meant that 
if he did the summer work, and if he 
then did satisfactory work during the 
first three weeks of the new school year, 
he would be promoted. The mother was 
reminded of any physical defect that 
might be holding the child back. The 
summer assignment was inclosed with 
the letter. A record was kept of the 
assignment each child had been given. 
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A Civics Activity 
Sr. Ste. Mélanie 


8 isan Good Citizen’s Alphabet” which 
appeared in the February issue of 
THE INsTRUCTOR, page 49, may be used 
for a simple but interesting booklet. For 
example, the first stanza, which begins 
“A’s for Activity,” may be illustrated by 
pictures of farmers at different types of 
work, lumbermen, fishermen, manufac- 
turers, trainmen, mother at home, and so 
on, The stanza is written at the bottom 
of the page or pages on activity, “A” and 
“Activity” being done in color. 

“B,” in the next stanza, is illustrated by 
a beautiful home with neat grounds, a 
well-kept school, and so on. Also moral 
beauty is shown by pictures illustrating 
different virtues. 

The entire exercise is illustrated in this 
way. The children bring in the pictures 
from magazines and elsewhere. A col- 
ored border may be made around the 
whole page. Each page and each picture 
form the basis of an interesting oral or 
written composition. The teacher will 
likely find many suggestions as she works 
out the activity. 


A Spelling Help 
Cora M. J. Quidore 


ACH week, after test papers have 

been marked, I make a list of the 
troublesome words. These are written 
in black crayon on oak-tag cards. The 
hard part is underlined in red. 

On the following Monday the chil- 
dren poor in spelling take part in the 
“storekeeper” game. A child with a 
clear voice is selected as the Storekeeper, 
and two others are chosen for helpers. 

The Storekeeper displays his wares 
(spelling cards) on the blackboard chalk 
tray. Ata given signal, the game begins. 
One of the helpers touches a child on the 
shoulder. The child (customer) hastens 
to the front of the room, where the fol- 
lowing conversation takes place: 

STOREKEEPER—Good morning. 

CUSTOMER—Good morning. 

STOREKEEPER— What can I do for you? 

CUSTOMER—I_ would like 
(naming a spelling word). 

The Storekeeper picks out the re- 
quested word and hands it to the cus- 
tomer. 

The customer, remaining at the front, 
goes to a spot designated by the teacher. 
He holds the card up high enough for all 
to see, and pronounces the word very 
clearly. The children in their seats 
write the word, spelling it aloud. 

In the meantime the second customer 
is on his way to the store. This contin- 
ues until the Storekeeper has entirely 
disposed of his merchandise. A written 
or blackboard review should follow. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Note: Since there would not be suf- 
ficient time before the close of school 
for developing correspondence as a proj- 
ect by a class or grade, there are no 
Club Exchange items in this issue. All 
notices for the September issue should 
be mailed before June 15. Be sure to 
give the address at which you will be 
located during the coming school year. 
All notices are printed in the order in 
which they are received. Address them 
to:' THE INstructor, Club Exchange, 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





Bird Booklets 
Elizabeth B. Spence 


Y ONE-ROOM rural school of 
seven grades enjoys making bird 
booklets. Monday of each week is Bird 
Day. I place a bird picture on a chart 
made for the purpose, and tell the story of 
the bird. For language work on the Mon- 
day following, all grades compose stories, 
both oral and written, about the bird. 
The written compositions are corrected 
and handed back. The subject being pre- 
sented a week ahead, the children often 
have a chance to see and observe the bird. 
Finally, all grades make booklets of 
drawing and notebook paper. For their 
booklets, the children draw each bird, 
color it, and write a story about it. 

The work goes on until twenty-five 
American songbirds have been studied. 
Then all booklets are handed in for grad- 
ing. 

This study includes not only nature 
study, but drawing, coloring, writing, 
spelling, and number work. 

It is suitable for any grade. 


Geography-Spelling Game 
Lucille Albright 


ti is an interesting game and at the 
same time provides a review of geog- 
raphy and spelling. A leader is chosen 
who stands before the class. The other 
players, seated at their desks, decide from 
what group of geographic names—city, 
country, county, street in the home town, 
river, and so on—they shall choose names. 
Then each pupil mentally selects a word. 
The leader points to any one of the 
players, who stands up and gives his geo- 
graphic name. The leader tries to spell it. 
He may have from one to three trials. If 
he spells the word correctly he takes his 
seat and chooses a name, and the player 
upon whom he called becomes leader. If 
the leader does not succeed in spelling a 
word, he continues to call upon the play- 
ers until he spells a word correctly. If 
any player finds that he has the same 
word as one given by another player, he 
must change it before he is called upon. 


An Indoor Garden 
Clyde Bryan 
I HAVE found an indoor garden in- 


dispensable in promoting interest in 
natural science among my pupils. Our 
garden, made of boards one inch thick, is 
four feet square and ten inches deep. All 
cracks and joints are cemented. It is 
raised from the floor by means of bricks, 
and we keep it as near as possible to a 
sunny window. 

In the center of the garden we placed a 
large galvanized tub, enameled white. We 
filled the remainder of the box with 
wood mold. In the tub we put a few 
large rocks, then mud and moss, and some 
water plants. We filled the tub nearly to 
the top with water and added goldfish. 
Minnows, terrapins, tadpoles, crawfish, or 
any other water species will thrive in a 
tub prepared like ours, since the mud, 
moss, and plants give them their natural 
environment. 

We planted wild ferns and wild and 
cultivated plants in the garden soil. 
Rocks were placed here and there in the 
garden to give it a natural effect. The 
pupils gain much knowledge from car- 
ing for both plants and animals and 
watching them grow. 


A Western Travel Bureau 
Evelyn M. Pozzo 


4 ive group of pupils in charge of our 
bureau used for their “Informa- 
tion Desk” a large oak table. The top 
was covered with brown wrapping pa- 
per, on which was traced a large outline 
map of the Western States. All impor- 
tant cities, places of interest, mountains, 
rivers, and Indian reservations were 
marked off on the map. The states were 
colored different colors with crayons. 
Standing on the table just beyond the 
map were many illustrated picture books 
and railroad folders. A transportation 
map of the United States hung on the 
wall above the information table. 

During any free period or time before 
school the pupils in the class used this 
Travel Bureau to take imaginary trips, 
which were later described to the class. 

The group in charge, called “guides,” 
helped the traveler to trace the route 
from our state to his chosen destination. 
This was done on the large wall map. 
Then the traveler found the location on 
the colored map on the table. The pic- 
ture books and folders were used to de- 
scribe what the place would look like 
when the traveler arrived. This mate- 
rial was also helpful in giving the dis- 
tances from place to place, the means of 
transportation, and the cost. 

The children never tired of using the 
Travel Bureau and much worth-while 
knowledge was gained in this way. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


JEAN CARTER 


Actinc Director, AFFILIATED SCHOOLS FoR Workers, New York 





A Book ABOUT THE Circus 


rs ATTRACTIVE and inexpensive 
book with numerous photographs, 
The Circus will do much to answer chil- 
ren’s many questions about the circus 
without destroying any of the romance 
of the “big top.” “Haven’t you often 
wondered where the circus goes in win- 
ter?” it begins. Then comes a simple 
description of the winter quarters, with 
an account of the training and activities 
necessary to get ready for spring. As the 
child reads, he will live in the world of 
the circus—‘‘a world all to itself—here 
today—elsewhere tomorrow—living for- 
ever between the opening and closing 
flourish of trumpets.” 


For THE YOUNG SCIENTIST 


Holiday Shore should be read by every 
child who goes to the seashore, in order 
that his experience may be richer and 
more meaningful to him. It should, per- 
haps even more, be read by those children 
who have not the good fortune to know 
the shore firsthand. The authors, who are 
recognized scientists, write simply and in- 
terestingly, as well as scientifically. They 
have included an astonishing number of 
creatures found on and near the shore, 
and have made them surprisingly real. 

Children of the intermediate grades 
will enjoy the book, and the school li- 
brary will be much richer as a result of 
its interesting and scientific information. 


SEEING THE WORLD 
THROUGH THE EYES OF A TURTLE 


The story, Humphrey, tells about a 
box turtle, hatched from an egg beside a 
New England pond. He was a little fel- 
low when Thomas and Sara Ann alight- 
ed from a stagecoach and found him. 
They took him on a trip to Salem where 
their uncle carved the name, Humphrey, 
and the date, 1834, on the turtle’s shell. 
On their way home the children left him 
again beside his quiet pond. 

Later Humphrey was found by other 
children and became their pet for varying 
lengths of time. He saw strange sights 
and many changes. The.stagecoach was 
replaced by the “steam carriage”; the dirt 
road became a hard, macadam surface 
over which Humphrey could no longer 
travel in safety; and the styles in chil- 
dren’s clothes and games underwent many 
changes. Humphrey, however, watched 


the changes unmoved, digging himself in- 
to the ground to sleep away the winter, 
and awakening to fresh adventures in the 
spring. 

Children between eight and eleven 
years old will enjoy the story and pic- 
tures, and their teachers will do well to 
prepare themselves for many questions on 
the lives and habits of turtles. 


A CALIFORNIA STORY 


Carmen of the Golden Coast, the sec- 
ond in the series, “Children of America 
Stories,” is an interweaving of past and 
present California history and romance. 
Little Carmen is unhappy because her 
parents are leaving their Southern Cali- 
fornia home to go to live with a great 
grandaunt in Seattle. Her unhappiness 
is lessened, however, by reading the story 
of the same journey made by the great 
grandaunt many years before. Thus the 
author gives us the story and the contrast 
of a journey from Los Angeles to Seattle 
in the days of the gold rush and in the 
present. There is a mystery in the story 
—which concerns her great grandaunt, 
and which is solved by little Carmen. 


Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


The Circus, by Klara E. Knecht 
(Akron, Ohio: Saalfield Publishing 
Company, $.10). 

Holiday Shore, by Edith M. Patch and 
Carroll Lane Fenton (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, $2.00). - 

Humphrey, by Marjorie Flack (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., $2.00). 

Carmen of the Golden Coast, by 
Madeline Brandeis (New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, $.50). 

Let’s Pretend, by Susanna Myers 
(New York: C. H. Congdon, 
$2.00). 

What Counted Most, by J. W. Crab- 
tree (Lincoln, Neb.: The Univer- 
sity Publishing Company, $2.00). 

Pencil Sketching, by Evelyne Geen 
(New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, $1.75). 


There is a charge for postage on books that 
are ordered direct from the publisher. 
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ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


Let’s Pretend is a portfolio of plays, 
with songs, for children from grades one 
to six. The plays are short and simple— 

rom eight to twenty minutes in length. 
They introduce songs from the first three 
of the Congdon Music Readers, but it is 
suggested that similar songs from other 
books may be substituted. The plays of- 
fer opportunity for dance as well as song. 
The subjects of the plays are drawn from 
the everyday life of children. There are 
special plays for special days. 

Of particular help to the teacher is 
the “Primer of Play-Acting,” which de- 
scribes various forms of dramatics valu- 
able in the education of children, and 
gives suggestions for rehearsals, proper- 
ties, costumes, and staging. Ideas for 
original play-making are very helpful. 


AN INSPIRATIONAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
What Counted Most, a book “dedicat- 


ed to the teachers of America,” is at once 
the interesting, informal autobiography 
of the retiring secretary of the National 
Education Association and an inspira- 
tional little volume as well. 

In his foreword, Mr. Crabtree says: 
“Friends often urged me to write the 
story of my life. They thought some of 
my experiences would be of value to 
others. With this thought in mind, it 
was decided that the book should deal 
with those things that counted most in 
helping me to render service as a teacher, 
superintendent, high school inspector, 
college president, and secretary of the 
National Education Association.” 

For everyone who is concerned with the 
training of children, there is much of 
practical value in the short autobiog- 
raphy of this “Devotee of Learning 
. . . « Friend of the State, of the 
Republic, and of Mankind.” 


For LeisurE MOMENTS 


“To all those people who have said to 
me ‘I wish I could draw’ and to whom I 
have replied, “Then why don’t you try?’ 
this book is dedicated.” So the author be- 
gins Pencil Sketching. 

“Then why don’t you try?” becomes 
an importunate question before one has 
gone far in this intriguing book. Explicit 
instructions are given as to what pencils 
and paper to use, how to make marks, 
what to draw first, things to do with 
curves, where to sit, how to attempt fig- 
ures, and so forth. 

The charming sketches by the author 
begin with the very simple, and become 
more complex as the subject is developed. 
The entire book is full of possibilities for 
a pleasant pastime for adults, and has use- 
ful ideas for the teacher who must teach 
drawing even though she herself is not 
trained as an artist. 


EprroriaL Note: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of THe INSTRUCTOR. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


THE TEACHER’S OWN PAGE 


Charm for Teachers 


MARY L. HAHN 


FoRMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EDUCATION, MICHIGAN StaTE NorMaL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Miss Lewis, teacher of the fourth grade. 

Mrs. Cook, teacher of toods and nutri- 
tion. 

Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 

Dr. Barnes, school physician. 

Miss Perkins, principal. 


Miss Lewis: Good morning, everyone. 
Who of you met our prospective new col- 
leagues yesterday? I understand we can’t 
be too downcast over the loss of our 
Moores and Irma Clark, because they are 
to have such charming successors. I saw 
you with the new teachers at luncheon, 
Mrs. Cook. Do you agree with the ru- 
mors I’ve heard? 

Mrs. Cook: Yes, indeed. It was a real 
pleasure to meet them, and they seem to 
be the sort that wears exceptionally well. 

Miss Ryan: Do you know their names? 

Mrs. Cook: Yes. The tall brunette is 
Miss Jane Carr from Coalport. She is to 
take Irma Clark’s social-science job, and 
she was delightfully enthusiastic about 
the possibilities for practical work in that 
field. The sandy blonde, if I may de- 
scribe her thus, is Mrs. Amy Hampson of 
Forrest. She is far from pretty but she 
certainly has a way with children. She 
will take Ellen Moore’s place, in the third 
grade. When I took her to visit the grade, 
the children seemed to sense her friendli- 
ness immediately. 

Miss Ryan: I’m sure that the pleasure 
of meeting the new teachers wasn’t all 
yours. You are rather a nice friendly 
person yourself—to have learned their 
names and their home towns all in one 
short hour. 

Dr. Barnes (coming in): May the 
chronically tardy member join you? And 
who is the “nice friendly person” who re- 
members people’s names? Remembering 
names is a graceful and generally much 
appreciated consideration. 

Miss Ryan: Mrs. Cook has just been 
telling us the names of two of our new 
teachers. She seems to think that the 
children especially approved of the new 
third-grade teacher—a demonstration 


without words or deeds on either side. 
What is the psychological explanation of 
that, Dr. Barnes? 


.ing fears. 


Dr. Barnes: 
explanation goes deeper than psychology 
usually appears to go. Children recog- 
nize and respond to what Dr. Burnham 
has called a “wholesome” personality, 
one comparatively free from a feeling 
of self-consciousness and its accompany- 
Such a person is free to be 
naturally considerate of others. 

Miss Lewis: Does that mean I can 
know I am liked in proportion as I am 
“naturally considerate of others”? 

Dr. Barnes: That’s certainly one im- 
portant gauge. Your courage in asking 
that as a personal question does you cred- 
it. Most of us could weed out a good 
many personality handicaps if we were 
honest enough to treat them as personal 
problems. 

Mrs. Cook: Just what did you mean, 
Dr. Barnes, when you remarked that the 
fundamental explanation for the third 
grade’s approval of Mrs. Hampson went 
deeper than psychology usually appears 
to go? 

Dr. Barnes: I had in mind that the 
person who is spontaneously considerate 
of others is one with a calm and peace in 
the deep inner reaches of his being that 
cannot be supplied by psychology. To be 
sure, the psychologists teach that we can 
and should have inner poise, but its 
source can only be the Supreme Source of 
all strength and all good. 

Mrs. Cook: Thank you for speaking 
of that, Dr. Barnes. I’ve had a lot of 
thoughts about God as the Supreme 
Source as I’ve watched my garden grow 
and realized that not even one of the 
tiniest seeds has been designed and made 
by man. 

Miss Ryan: Not made by man, to be 
sure, but cultivated by him, which is tre- 
mendously important if we may judge by 
the way you do your gardening. Some- 
how that gives me a new appreciation of 
the importance of cultivating our own 
personalities, although we have always 
talked about it and seen a great deal of it 
done around Friendship School. 

Miss Perkins (entering): May I ask 
what has been “done around Friendship 
School”? 


I think the fundamental - 











Miss Ryan: Plenty of nice things, but 
the cultivating of personalities was just 
now under the spotlight. 

Miss Perkins: ‘That is a good place to 
put personalities now and then. It is an 
excellent thing to consider whether your 
own personality is vital and sturdy 
enough for everyday use. I think that, to 
stand the daily wear and tear, one’s per- 
sonality should include what a friend of 
mine calls “that desirable domestic dis- 
position.” 

Dr. Barnes: It is certainly true that 
most people who are generously interested 
in, and considerate of, their home circle 
are outstandingly attractive outside that 
circle. 

Miss Lewis: How do physical fitness, 
cleanliness, and good grooming fit into 
the interesting-personality picture? I 
suppose that keeping oneself in good con- 
dition is more than consideration for 
others. 

Miss Perkins: 1 know from experience 
that when I am “in good condition,” as 
you express it, my mind is free from de- 
tails that might otherwise make me self- 
conscious and thus block my interest in 
my associates. 

Miss Ryan: Miss Perkins, I can’t be- 
lieve that anything could block your in- 
terest in your friends. Certainly, I’ve 
never seen anything do it. 

Miss Perkins: Thank you, but it hap- 
pens occasionally. 

Mrs. Cook: Since we all seem to be es- 
pecially interested, may I ask a personal 
question?. I think we’ve all heard you 
say, Miss Perkins, that you have trained 
yourself to be genuinely interested in, and 
considerate of, your associates. I'd like 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 





Announcement of the 1935 Travel Contests is made in the front of this issue. 





Balboa Park at San Diego, California, makes a de- 
lightful setting for the California Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, opening May 29, 1935. 


Circling the West 
Irene Yates 


TeacHer, EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADES, 
Giris’ High ScHOOL, SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive Travel Contest 


UR first few days out of Wichita 

brought to us an understanding of 

the expression “the great open spaces,” as 

we rolled along over the Kansas wheat 

fields, crossed the Panhandle plains of 

Oklahoma and Texas, and traveled on to 
Carlsbad, New Mexicc. 

First and last one is impressed with the 
immensity of Carlsbad Caverns—from 
the time one enters the yawning mouth 
and descends into the depths of the earth 
until five hours later one emerges to the 
light of day. The Big Room, for example, 
is 4,000 feet long, 625 feet wide, and 300 
feet high. 

Throughout the caverns the limestone 
formations vary from the most delicate, 
lacy, and fairylike patterns to the solidity 
of the largest stalagmite, which is 62 feet 
high and is estimated to be sixty million 
years old. More than five hundred peo- 
ple from all parts of the United States, in 
the midst of utter darkness and absolute 
silence, listened while a distant choir sang 
a familiar hymn. It was “Rock of Ages,” 
which had suggested a name for one of 


the largest stalagmites. 
(Continued on page 77) 


A Bus Tour of the East 
Irene Keith 


TEACHER; THIRD Grape, LiINcoLN SCHOOL, 
SAVANNA, ILLINOIS 


Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive Travel Contest 


T WAS a happy, enthusiastic group 
that left Lexington, Kentucky, on a 
Monday morning in early June. We trav- 
eled eastward through the heart of Ken- 
tucky’s blue grass region, crossed the Big 
Sandy River, and camped near Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 
stole over us as we caught our first glimpse 
of the camp, nestling among the Alle- 
gheny. foothills on the shore of the beau- 
tiful Kanawha River. 

A storm the next morning delayed our 
start, but did not dampen our enthusiasm. 
We stopped in Charleston for a visit to 
the Capitol, a magnificent new structure. 

West Virginia’s modern highways, 
winding among the mountains; her vast 
virgin forests, with huge masses of bloom- 
ing mountain laurel and rhododendron; 
her beautiful rivers and rushing mountain 
streams; and unexpected vistas of rich 
farm land, were scenes never to be forgot- 
ten. White Sulphur Springs, summer 
home of some of our presidents, was very 
attractive. 

Between the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
the purple Alleghenies stretches the state 
of Virginia. Camping near Lexington, in 
the heart of this valley, we visited the 
grave of Stonewall Jackson, Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute where Jackson taught, and 
Washington and Lee University. Silently 





, , Shorey Studio 


A sense of peace. 


we entered the university chapel and 
gazed upon the recumbent statue of the 
great Confederate leader who, after the 
Civil War, became president of what was 
then Washington College in order “to 
educate Southern youth into a spirit of 
loyalty to the new conditions.” Here al- 
so is Lee’s study, preserved as he left it, 
and a room used as a museum for relics of 
the Washington and Lee families. 

From Lexington we followed.a winding 
road through the historic Shenandoah 
Valley. We crossed the hazy Blue Ridge 
Mountains, traveling on the Lee Highway 
past scenes of Civil War battles. Modern 
homes have replaced many of the man- 
sions of pre-war days. The valley of the 
upper Potomac is called the Valley of 
Dreams. 

We entered the city of Washington by 
way of the Francis Scott Key Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac. The three 
days that we spent in the nation’s capital 
were delightful. Our camp in Potomac 
Park was the last word in tourist comfort. 
A leisurely ride on well-kept streets, past 
beautiful homes, stately buildings, and 
spacious parks was very pleasant. We 
saw all the principal sights, and many 
others. 

A visit to Washington would not be 
complete without trips to Arlington and 
Mount Vernon. Arlington’s chief beau- 


ties are the Amphitheater, the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, and the Custis- 
Lee Mansion. The parklike highway from 
Washington to Mount Vernon follows the 


shore of the Potomac. The hours spent 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The Presidential Range of the White Mountains is spread out in panoramic splendor before the traveler at 
Intervale,, New Hampshire, near the junction of the roads through Crawford Notch and Pinkham Notch. 
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@See new lands this 
summer. Spend your 
vacation in the majestic 
Lake district of Ontario. 
Here good roads lead 
through the heart of the 
wilds. Towering rocks, silent 
forests, thundering water falls, 
crystal lakes. Here cosy cot- 
tages, hotels, bungalow camps 
await you with all modern con- 
veniences. And a vacation in 
Ontario costs no more than 
living at home. 
| @Golf, riding, boating, tennis, 
bathing, fishing, if you wish. Or 
you can come and camp far from 
the world. 


\ 


| @ Easily accessible by train, boat, 
\ or highway. Over 50,000 miles of 
hard roads in Ontario. Ontario's 
lake lands are just a few hours 
from leading U.S. cities. No fees 

or passports needed at border. 


Vail coupon for beautiful 


+8-page book and road map. 





Ontario Travel and Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 
Please forward me your illustrated book on 
Ontario, also complete road map of Ontario showing 
ighway connections from U.S. points. 


Vame.. 
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Summer Games 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Jotry Picnic 


Two parallel lines are drawn on 
the ground with a space of about 
thirty feet between’ them. All the 
players except one stand behind one 
of these lines. The odd player, the 
starter, stands midway between the 
two lines and cries three times “Jolly 
picnic!” As soon as he has repeated 
the expression the third time, all the 
players run to the opposite line, the 
object being to arrive there without 
being tagged by the starter. Any 
who are tagged must join him in the 
center of the field and try to catch 
others. If a runner starts before the 
third count, he is caught and must 
join the group in the field. The last 
player caught is the starter for the 
next game. 


Downy DANDELION 


One player is chosen to be the 
Wind, and one the Downy Dande- 
lion. The rest of the players are 
Blooming Dandelions and stand in 
two concentric circles, so that one 
player is directly in front of another. 
The Wind is in the center of the cir- 
cle. The Downy Dandelion slips 
silently behind someone in the outer 
circle. As soon as the Downy Dan- 
delion slips behind a player, the one 
in front of this player becomes a 
Downy Dandelion, and is chased by 
the Wind. If the Wind catches the 
Downy Dandelion, they exchange 
places. 


A Nature GAME 


This is a good game to play at the 
end of a hike. As counters are need- 
ed to keep score, the one in charge of 
the game asks the players to find 
pebbles, acorns, shells, or the like, for 
this purpose. The leader tells the 
others that he will ask for some ob- 
ject within sight, and when he does 
so the players must try to bring it to 
him in the shortest possible time. He 
might say, “Bring me a caterpillar” 
or “Bring me a pink flower.” 

The first player to bring back the 
required object is given three count- 
ers; the second, two; and the third, 
one. The one having the most when 
time is called is the winner. 


Circus ANIMALS 


One of the children is the Animal 
Keeper and all the rest . are. circus 
animals. The Animal. Keeper closes 
his eyes tightly and says, “I need 
some more animals for the circus. 
I'd like to buy an elephant (or any 
other desired animal).” Thereupon 
one of the children who wants to be 
an elephant goes up to the Animal 
Keeper and says, “I ama good ele- 
phant.” The keeper tries to guess 
from the sound of the voice the name 
of the child who is the elephant. If 
he guesses correctly they exchange 
places; if not, the Keeper takes an- 
other turn. 


| 

| N THE Union Pacific 
| West you will find the 
| kind of a vacation you like 
| best. Mountains—none 
higher or more majestic; 
lakes— none more pictur- 
esque; valleys—as serene 
as any you have seen; can- 
yons—deep, colorful, in- 
spiring; the seashore— 
tranquil and sun-kissed. 


@ Union Pacific serves more 
of the west than any other 
railroad. Quickly, safely and 
comfortably you may visit 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
National Parks; Yellow- 
stone; the cool Colorado 
Rockies; the Western Dude 
Ranch country; Boulder 
Dam; California and the San 
Diego Exposition; the Paci- 
fic Northwest and Alaska. 


@ Ask about any of these vaca- 
tion regions, or about Escorted, 
All-Expense Tours to them, 





PACIFIC 


UNION | 
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@ Every mile of your trip 
is a delight. For all Union 
Pacific’s principal trains are 
completely air-conditioned 
—fresh, clean air, cool as a 
mountain breeze. No dust, 
no dirt, no noise—éhe perfect 
approach to a perfect vacation. 


@ Best of all, rail and Pull- 

man fares are attractively 

low. All other costs are 
down, too. So why not a 
vacation in the Western 
Wonderlands rather than 
one near home? You will be 
surprised to learn how little 
it will cost. 

N. E. A. CONVENTION, Denver, Colorado, 

June 30 to July 5. Make it the starting point 


for a real vacation—go Union Pacific on The 
Columbine, Colorado's outstanding train. 


~~. re tr 

—=> PACIFIC 2 
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Mail Coupon for Complete Information 









W. 8. Basinger, Pa Traffic Manag 
Room 210, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 





Please send me .nformation about. . ...........-.--- 
BRED ccvaessccenocdcenseséceecessues . 
GE Setedeseeeecocsnetscdbsctascscecse 


Gi. snseocesnesunewneoaee Pp ncadcouscne 
DC Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours. 
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Visit 


ENGLAND and WALES 


Go this Summer 
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iy ALL 
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paesefON'T talk about a trip—go this year, the Silver Jubilee of 
‘ » King George’s Accession. * In England you have the 
‘ » widest choice of sports in the world—W imbledon for ten- 

vve~8nis; Ascot, Epsom and Newmarket for racing; Henley, 
the father of all regattas; yachting at Cowes—the ancestral home of 
America’s cup; golf, cricket—sporting life at its swiftest pace. 
Theatres offer both your favourites and ours; the smartest shops 
sponsor chic styles and newest creations. Musicales, night clubs 
promise bright days and gay nights in our new England, with every- 
thing for an American good time in the impeccable London style. 
e Thousand-year old Oxford and Cambridge are like dreams come 
true. You cannot miss the National Eisteddfod at Caernarvon, Wales. 
This vivid, colourful gathering of Welsh bards, choirs and bands is 
unique in the world. e Make England the base for your European 
tour. © For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Department 10, 


T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York... or your own tourist agent 
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A Courtesy Play 


(Continued from page 36) 


vistroR—The Scuffleums and Shuf- 
fleums? What odd names. What are 
they doing? 

TEACHER (shaking her head)— 
Just passing through the hall. (Rose 
enters quictly, pausing at a short 
distance from the Teacher's desk, 
waiting to be spoken to.) Good 
morning, Rose. Did you wish to 
speak to me? 

RosE—Good morning, Miss Page. 
Miss Print would like to borrow your 
dictionary, please. 

TEACHER (handing the book to 
her)—Certainly she may have it. 

RosE—Thank you. (She goes out.) 

vistror (smiling) —What a nice- 
mannered child. She doesn’t act as 
though her name could be Scuffleum. 

TEACHER—No indeed. (They are 
startled .as two boys enter noisily, 
pushing and elbowing, each trying 
to be first. They do not wait to 
be addressed.) 

yiccs—Hey, Miss Page, Mr. Booker 
wants your record book. 

joccs—No, not the record book, 
the book of tests. 

jiccs (elbowing him back)— 
Well, anyway he sent me. 

joccs—Aw! He asked me first— 

TEACHER (raising her hand for at- 
tention)—I think you have forgot- 
ten several things besides which book 
you were sent for. Please go back 
and ask Mr. Booker, and then return 
quietly. (They scowl at her and at 
cach other as they push and shove 
their way out, only a little more 
quietly than they had entered, Jiggs 
growling “He did so send me,” Joggs 
declaring “Aw, he did not,” the “did 
so” and “did not” argument lasting 
until they are out of hearing.) 

VistToR—They must both be Scuf- 
fleums. 

TEACHER—Y¢s. 

VistrorR—W hat a badly brought up 
family they are. 

(Two boys and two girls appear at 
right. They carry cafeteria trays, 
being careful not to jiggle the things 
on them.) 

TEACHER ” (looking 
What is it, children? 

ray (one of the boys)—May we 
go through your room to the other 
side of the cafeteria? The passage 
is so crowded that Miss Penn said to 
ask your permission-to come this way. 

TEACHER—Yes, that will be all 
right. (They go quietly.) 

(Then a noisy group comes in with 
overloaded trays jingling and jan- 
gling, one boy leaning over to drink 
milk through a straw thrust into a 
small bottle on his tray.) 

TEACHER (fo Visitor) —Oh, my! 
Here are both Shuffleums and Scuffle- 
ums. (To children.) Just a minute, 
please. (They stop to stare at her 
and the Visitor with impolite nudges 
and asides.) Please wait until you 
are in the cafeteria lunchroom, Jack, 
and then lift your bottle from the 
tray when you drink. Bessie, if you 
are not careful you will upset 
Elinore’s tray. I suppose you would 
like to pass through my room? 

BEssiE—Yeah. Can we? 

TEACHER—You may, provided you 
go quietly. (They pass on more 
quietly until out of sight, then the 
noise commences again.) 


up) — Yes? 





vistror (her eyes following the 
noisy ones)—The other children took 
their places quietly. They are near 
the door and I can see them. They 
are eating nicely, using their paper 
napkins and breaking their bread, and 
not an elbow on the table. 

TEACHER—No, nor a gobble nor a 
gulp to be heard from them. They 
give me hope. 

visiroR—But I still am puzzled. 
What large families there must be 
of those Scuffleums and Shuffleums. 
They are all cousins and second cous- 
ins, I suppose. 

TEACHER (smiling)—No, there is 
no family relationship. But I have 
some verses here written by one of 
the teachers that explain it. Shall I 
read them? 

VisiITOR—Please do. 

TEACHER (unfolding a sheet of 
paper)— 

The Scuffleums and the Shuffleums 

always slam the doors, 

They push and elbow and they 

scrape their feet along the 
floors. 

They never say “Thank you,” they 

never say “Please,” 

They always talk loudly and tor- 

ment and tease. 


The Scuffleums and Shuffleums 
throw things around, 

They push by you rudely, leave 
trash on the ground, 

They sip their soup loudly and 
gulp their food, too— 
Scuffleums and Shuffleums can’t 

wait to chew. 


The Scuffleums and Shuffleums 
grab the best things 

In school or at recess, both pen- 
cils and swings, 

They talk in assembly and whisper 
in class. 

They stare at newcomers and 
nudge those they pass. 


There is no peace or comfort 
when they are around, 
There is always disturbance where 
they’re to be found. 

Our school would be perfect, you 
plainly can see, 

If Scuffleums and Shuffleums 


would learn courtesy. 


visiToR (laughing)—Now I see 
what you mean. You give those 
names to rude and careless children. 

TEACHER—But we have polite and 
thoughtful children, too, and many 
of the others are learning to be cour- 
teous, so that I feel greatly encour- 
aged about our school. Would you 
like to hear a little courtesy song- 
exercise that some of my class have 
prepared? They are waiting to re- 
hearse it now for an entertainment 
tomorrow. 

VIsITOR—Oh, yes indeed. 

TEACHER (raises voice)—All ready, 
children. 

(A group of children enters, hum- 
ming a song. [“A Courtesy Song,” 
found in THe Instructor for Feb- 
ruary, 1934, page 19, or any other 
song about politeness may be used.| 
The children stand at rear of stage. 
Two more boys and two more girls 
come from left, the same from the 
right, and dance a minuet. Then the 
entire group sings the song. 


IV 
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A Unit on Switzerland 
(Continued from page 54) 


7. Who was William Tell? In 
what way were his courage and 
skill tested? 
8. How do the Swiss travel? 
Why do the Swiss not use boats 
on their rivers when taking long 
journeys? 
9. Do the Swiss ship their goods 
across the sea in their own ships? 
10. In what ways is travel in 
Switzerland like that in the 
United States? 
11. Why do you think the Swiss 
farmers eat more cheese and less 
meat than farmers in the United 
States? 
12. What reasons are there for 
giving particular attention to 
the study of English and other 
foreign languages in Swiss 
schools? 
13. Why do the Swiss people 
build their houses of stone and 
wood? 
14. Why are the roofs of the 
chalets not flat? 
15. Why do not the Swiss take 
their herds up to the mountain 
pastures in winter? 
16. Why do they make their 
farms in the valleys? 
17. What is a glacier? 
it formed? 
18. What becomes of glaciers 
when they reach the lower val- 
leys? 
19. What is an avalanche? 
What damage does it do? 
20. Name some of the winter 
sports in Switzerland. 
21. Why is Switzerland called 
“The Playground of Europe”? 
IV. Activities. 
A. Singing Swiss folk songs. 
B. Reading to find out about win- 
ter sports and carnivals; collecting 
pictures and clippings of national 
meets and winter sports. 
C. Discussing how the Alps have 
made the Swiss an independent na- 
tion; how they have influenced 
many of the occupations seen in 
the pictures, such as grazing and 
herding, the tourist trade, inten- 
sive farming. 
D. Giving oral reports. 
. Houses in the Alps. 
. Schools. 
. A day in a Swiss village. 
. A journey to a glacier. 
. St. Bernard dogs. 
. A day of sport on the ice. 
. A climb up a mountain peak. 
. How cheese is made. 
. Tunnels, 
10. The story of William Tell. 
11. How the rivers help Switzer- 
land. 
12. Mountain climbers. 
13. Alpine flowers and animals. 
14. A skiing party. 
E. Making pictures for room deco- 
ration, showing certain phases of 
Swiss life. 
F. Answering informal tests. 
G. Writing original stories and 
letters, 
H. Dramatizing parts of Heidi. 
I. Looking at lantern slides. They 
were found to be particularly val- 
uable in clarifying the children’s 
idea about chalets. 
V. Creative work to express ideas 
gained. 


How is 
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The work of the class centered 
around the building of a miniature 
Swiss village on the floor. 

One group constructed the Alps 
Mountains. These were made of 
chairs covered with sheets, having 
the lower part painted green, the up- 
per part purple, and the peaks white. 
Some of the boys brought large 
stones, and, with parts of their erec- 
tor sets and electric train tracks, 
built up the topography, including 
St. Gotthard Tunnel. A tiny double- 
header train was constructed to run 
through the tunnel. 

Another group dressed tiny dolls 
made of pipe cleaners, to represent a 
group skiing, a group skating, and a 
couple of Alpine climbers. 

A third group constructed houses 
or chalets of cardboard. As the 
children read stories of Swiss life they 
added many things to their Swiss vil- 
lage. 


.VI. The summarizing program. 


The children enjoyed the Swiss 
stories because of the new experiences 
which each day brought. One morn- 
ing, Billy said, “I think we should 
tell some other class about our Swiss 
friends.” Another youngster added, 
“Why not use the stereopticon when 
telling about Swiss life?” The chil- 
dren were delighted with the idea of 
using our own pictures in the stere- 
opticon. Every child wanted to ex- 
plain some picture. The teacher 
helped select the pictures, so that 
each would tell something different 
about Switzerland. Several periods 
were spent rereading Swiss stories and 
selecting parts to be used with pic- 
tures. 

The program was not confined to 
the pictures. Thee were also origi- 
nal songs and dances. The numbers 
were all short, thus giving an op- 
portunity for everyone to have a part. 

A few mornings before our pro- 
gram, a little girl came to school 
with some sweet chocolate for the 
children. She suggested that we 
serve some at our program. The 
children were enthusiastic about the 
idea of refreshments and decided to 
serve rye bread, Swiss cheese, and 
chocolate. 

When the day for the program ar- 
rived, all were happy. They were 
proud of their achievement, and even 
the timid children knew their 
speeches so well that the audience en- 
joyed listening. 

VII, Outcomes. 

A. Increased control of the fol- 

lowing reading skills. 

1. Using books effectively and 
economically. 

2. Organizing ideas. 

3. Following directions. 

4. Comprehending facts. 

§. Developing vocabulary. 

B. Increased ability in original ex- 

pression. 

C. A growing interest in the Swiss 

people. 

D. Skill in raising worth-while 

questions. 

E. Attitudes of co-operation, 

courtesy, and tolerance in group 

activities. 

F. An interest in reading for 

pleasure stories with geographic 

content. 





Why only one kind of Vacation 
when al this costs no more m 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ISITORS tell us this play- expenses in this year ‘round play- 

ground’s greatest vacation ground are 18% under the U. S. 
asset is the vast variety of average — perhaps less than at 
things to see and do here. home—about half those of short 
The Pacific Ocean—mile after season resorts which are open 
mile of sandy beaches. Swim- only a few ey! of the year. 
ming, sailing, fishing, sun-basking. Gay pleas- Thus at very modest ex- ake } 
ure islands close off-shore. pense you can combine the Ny 
summer courses you want i Med 
with a wonderful vacation. [ij — 


Free automatic trip planner 

Your Southern California trip plans itself 
through this unique new book which gives 
you the whole story from the time you leave 
till you’re back again: What to see and 
do, 100 pictures, maps, itemized cost sched- 
ules, free routing from your home, etc.... 
authentic information not available elsewhere, 
furnished by this non-profit community 
organization. Just send the handy coupon. 
Also ask us for. summer school information. 


, (see AMERICA’S EXPOSITION 
SAN DIEGO « « MAY 29 ve NOV. 11 ” 
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Mountains—snow peaks, forests, trails, a real 
glacier, countless lakes and streams. 





Things to see and do—fertile valleys of or- 
anges, grapes, dates, olives, avocados, flower 
gardens. Spanish Missions, and picturesque 
resort cities like Pasadena, 
Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Beverly Hills, Glendale, Po- 
4 mona. Wide, smooth boule- 
vards shaded by palms, aca- 
cias, eucalypti, peppers, deodars. Sports, of 
course. All kinds. Smart shops, theatres, and 
cafes in big Los Angeles. Night life and gala 
premieres in Hollywood. Fascinating Old 
Mexico to the south. 

Cool, dry weathber—adding pleasure to every- 
thing you do. Cool nights, rainless days. 








Low cost—travel costs are down, and living 








ALL -YEAR cLusB oF . "MAIL COUPON TODAY Seeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee saeneely 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA All-Year Club of Southern California, : 
Div. P46, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. : 


Come for a glorious 


Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of 2 Southern California: 


vacation. Ad vise anyone vacation. Also send free routing by [) auto, () rail, () plane, (1) bus, ([) steamship.‘ 
not te come seeking $ Also send free booklets about counties checked: H 
: Los Angeles Sa Barb mie 0 Iay (C Riverside: 
employment, lest be be : Sen Diego oO — D Tmperial O) Mision Trails "OD San Bie 
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Canada has innumerable 
beautiful lakes on whose 
shores inexpensive col- 
tages may be leased. 


. - es a 
Touring Canada by motor is interesting and 
inex pensive. 





One of Canada's many lake, mountain and 
seaside resorts. 





Guides and equipment are available to camping 
parties al reasonable cost. 





wus “ acenlll vious tg 


Canadian cities are interesting, both Srom the historical and shopping viewpoint. 


Approaching a glacier in one of the fiords of 
‘anada's coastline. 
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Gay riding parties are just one of 
the pleasures of Canada’s vaca- 
_ tion resorts, 


hours away 


RUISE Canada’s coastline or inland 
waters during this summer's 
vacation — not even Norway's famous 
fjords excel the rugged grandeur of 
Canada’s coastal waters. Lazily you- 
cruise in comfort over her inland or 
coastal waterways, scenes of infinite 
variety in green hills, many hued plain 
or towering mountain grandeurs have 
no peer the world over! On inland 
waterways, Canada’s glorious, clear sun- 
shine heightens the colourful picture, 
gives you unforgettable thrills. Many 
of these cruises are available even for a 
short holiday trip at special holiday rates. 
And Canada is only a few hours away! 
Wooded lakes and rivers are studded with 
smart, well appointed summer resorts where 
rest and recreation — golf, tennis, boating, 


safe bathing beaches- - may be enjoyed at 
moderate outlay. 


@ Trans-Canada train trips or motor bus 
tours make all parts of the Land of Beauty 
easily accessible. Stop-overs are arranged at 
lake, mountain or seaside resorts. Shopping 
days in Canadian cities, jaunts to places of 
historic interest. Truly, a visit to ada is 
an unforgettable experience! In this wealth of 
choice you'll find your ideal tour well with- 
in your budget. 


DISCOVER CANADA—There’s a new thrill to a 
holiday in this land of varied vacations. Write today 
for specificinformation or call at your nearestCanadian 
railway or steamship office. e’ll gladly help you 
plan your vacation. 


No Red Tape at the International Border. 


CANADIAN eels BUREAU 


Ottawa, Canada 1£2935 
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Charm for Teachers 
(Continued from page 67) 


to ask you how you trained yourself 
in this attitude. 

Miss Perkins: Your question brings 
to mind the housemother at my 
college dormitory, Mrs. Cortland, 
who introduced a game which came 
to be known as “The Charm Hunt.” 
One evening she casually inquired 
how many of us had enjoyed one or 
more good kindly laughs with our 
associates that day. . For a week or 
more, during dinner-table conversa- 
tion, we spoke about the good laughs 
we. had had, the interesting things 
friends had told us, and our pleasant 
opportunities of enjoying people. 

Long before the end of the first 
week, we realized that only a few of 
our number seemed always to have 
enjoyed these pleasant diversions. 
One evening as we sat around the 
open fire, we talked about how 
charm could enrich personality, how 
we might recognize charm when we 
saw it, and where we might seek it. 

Later, we each made a list of ten 
er more situations in which we 
thought we might be able to give 
pleasure or satisfaction to others. 
We checked our lists each night-to see 
how many charms we had scored. 

We had one of the best laughs 
when one of the freshmen said that 
she thought “second -invitations” in- 
dicated that you had charm. She 
explained that first invitations are 
really a trial-and-error method of 
learning whether you want to get 
acquainted, . but second . invitations 
surely prove that you’ve’done some- 
thing to please the inviter. 

Miss Lewis: Do “second invita- 
tions” to teach a grade prove the 
same thing, Miss Perkins? 

Miss Perkins: Ym sure they do, 
and I hope you are all planning to 
accept the invitations which the 
school board is sending to you. 


THe CHarM Hunt 


First, select your own hunting 
grounds. Schoolrooms, social gather- 
ings, business meetings, and the home 
circle are excellent places in which to 
hunt. Second, choose the charms 
you wish to hunt. Kindly laughs, 
sympathetic understanding, generous 
helpfulness, good-humored conduct, 


sincere compliments, interested lis- 





tening, and interesting talking always 
make good charm hunting. 

Using the home circle as a hunt- 
ing ground, hunt for charms similar 
to the following: 

1. Make someone glad you are 
present at family breakfast. 

2. Encourage someone else to tell 
something interesting to the rest of 
the family. 

3..Do some kindly unobtrusive 
service for another member of the 
family. 

4. Make someone glad you are to 
be home for the evening. 

§. Treat an unattractive duty with 
humor. 

6. Be inwardly as well as outward- 
ly gracious in the face of disappoint- 
ment. 

7. Recognize the consideration, 
service, or ability of another with 
“appropriate remarks.” 

8. Hunt for new facts regarding a 
subject of general interest. 

9. Graciously permit another, to 
have his way. 

10. Make a definite service con- 
tribution to the family needs. 

Using the schoolroom.as a hunting 
ground, hunt for charms similar to 
the following: 

1. Foster a friendly atmosphere 
so that pupils are encouraged to be 
creative in their work and play. 

2. Be sympathetically understand- 
ing of pupils’ difficulties or failures. 

3. Encourage the efforts of a dif- 
fident pupil. ; 

4. Recognize publicly the success 
of a shy or diffident pupil. 

5. Have a good hearty laugh with 
your pupils. 

6. Plan a special pleasure—reading 
an extra story—for your pupils. 

7. Have friendly visits with pupils 
or with visiting parents. 


WorRTH-WHILE REFERENCES 


Burnham, W. H.: The Wholesome 
Personality (Appleton). 

Laird, Donald A.: Why We Don’t 
Like People (Mohawk Press). 

Morgan, J. J. B.; and Webb, E. T.: 
Making the Most of Your Life 
(Long Smith). 

Wilson, Margery: Charm (Stokes). 

Young, “Vash: The Go-Giver 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 





In Vacation 
(Continued from page 35) 


play “Drop the Handkerchief.” Soon 
someone asks, “When do we eat?” 
All reply, “Now.” They bring bas- 
kets and begin to unpack them. 

1;00 p.m. Children with some 
buttercups or dandelions or daisies 
pretend to gather more. Soon they 
begin games with the flowers, like 
“Do you like butter?” with butter- 
cups, or “What time is it?” with 
white blown dandelions, or fortune 
telling with daisies, or making daisy 
chains. (If preferred, this tableau 
may be several girls making leaf hats 
or crowns.) 

2:00 p.m. Boys playing ball, throw- 
ing and catching in pantomime. 
They have mitts, and are dressed in 
baseball suits. 





3:00 p.m. Several small boys in 
bathing suits pretend to dive, and 
swim, and play tag in the water. 

4:00 p.m. Children play Farmer 
in the Dell, or Hopscotch, or some 
such familiar game. 

5:00 p.M. Boys eating watermelon, 
real or pantomimic. Or children sit- 
ting in a row, eating ice-cream cones. 

6:00 p.m. Children roller skating 
or riding on tricycles. 

7:00 p.m. Children gathered 
about a “mother,” listening to 4 
story she reads or tells them. They 
may be in pajamas. 

8:00 p.m. Little girl in pajamas 
putting her doll to bed. She yawns 
and goes out rubbing eyes. The 


curtains close. 
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A DAY 


THAT BEGAN 
four thousand 
YEARS AGO 





ae TREES 


You wouldn’t “skim” through Cairo... 
or do the Taj Mahal on the run! 


For the same reason, the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees is worth a day of its 
own on your visit to Yosemite. Here are 
600 sky-sweepers, standing in a favored 
Sierra spot that the ravages of Nature 
have left untouched. These stately Se- 
quoias were already as large as most trees 


grow when Caesar ruled Rome. 


At their heart is the new Big Trees 
Lodge, a wealth of comfort and interest, 
where California mountain birds hop on 
your table for crumbs at lunchtime. 


The Mariposa Big Trees are included 
on all-expense tours of Yosemite (rang- 
ing from 2 to 4 days and $25 to $62.50). 
Your travel agent can arrange it. Mean- 
time, we'll be glad to send you an illus- 
trated Yosemite vacation booklet. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Don Tresidder, President, Yo- 
semite Park and Curry Co., Box 73, Yosem- 

ite National Park, California. 


OVERNIGHT 


FROM 
» SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Circus Party 
(Continued from page 34) 


places. As the game progresses, the 
names of three or four animals can 
be called at one time. The person 
who is “it” should strive to get one 
of the chairs that has been vacated. ] 
The player who is left. without a 
chair is always the next “it.” 

Children of all ages will enjoy 
competing in a balloon race. Give 
each player a toy rubber balloon. At 
a given signal all begin blowing up 
balloons. Each player must keep on 
inflating his balloon until it bursts. 
The child whose balloon breaks first 
is given a consolation prize, another 
balloon. The owner of the last bal- 
loon to burst is presented with a lolli- 
pop, or some similar prize. 

The “Balancing Ball” contest will 
perhaps be played next. Give each 
child a small paper circle about three 
inches in diameter. Then tell him 
to write his name on it. Draw on 
the blackboard the outline of a seal 
in a position for balancing a ball on 
its nose. Have each child come up, 
one at a time, blindfold him, and, 
after a dab of paste has been placed on 
the paper circle, have him step to the 
picture, and attempt to place his 
“ball” on the seal’s nose. 

Now will be a good time to have 
the “Circus Parade.” Have the chil- 
dren line up. Give each a folded slip 
of paper inside of which the name of 
one circus animal or object, such as 
clown, or tent, has been written. 
Tell them to look and see the word 
written on their slip, but not to let 
anyone else see it. Tell them that as 
they parade around the room a few 
times, with the teacher as their lead- 
er, they must be thinking about the 
name which is on the paper. When 
the teacher halts the parade, each 
child has a turn to describe the object 
or animal named on his slip. The 
other children are to guess what is 
being described. 

Of course the circus party would 
be incomplete without a circus lunch. 
This may be a box of animal crack- 
ers and a glass of pink lemonade for 
each child, or ice-cream cones. 


A Correction 


Page 34 of this issue had gone to 
press when Miss Maida Gill called 
our attention to the fact that we 
should have included the name of 
Miss Stella Brokaw with hers as a 
joint author of “A Patriotic Drill.” 


An Hourglass Puzzle 


(Continued from page 48) 
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ALASKA — MAJESTIC, SERENE, 
ETERNAL. BELOW: LAKE BENNETT 





(CRUISE where it’s glorious June all summer 


and the sun shines for 20 hours of the day 

. back to the Gold Rush days of ’98 .. . to the land of the sourdough 

. the Northern Lights and the Midnight Sun. Cruise in modern 

comfort from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle, for 2,000 vivid miles 

through the famed Inside Passage to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Taku 

Glacier, Juneau, Skagway, and back. Luxuriate on deck, play deck 

games, dance, gaze spellbound at “live” glaciers that soar skyward from 

the sea. Enjoy 36 hours at Skagway—to spend as you wish ... go by 

rail over the “Trail of ’'98”—to Lake Bennett and West Taku Arm. 
Berth and meals on steamer included, except at Skagway. 


Convenient Service to Skagway with frequent sailings from Vancouver 
each week, at season’s height, by luxurious steamers—the Canadian 
Pacific 8.8. “Princess Louise”, “Princess Charlotte” and “Princess 
Alice”; the Canadian National S.S. “Prince George” and “Prince 
Rupert”. Low tourist fares to Pacific Coast ports. Include the Cana- 
dian Rockies in your itinerary. 


Special 1042-Day Cruises to Alaska—$100 up 
All expenses included except at Skagway 
To Skagway via Sitka, by S. S. “Prince Robert”, from Vancouver, June 28, July 12, July 26, Aug. 9 
To Skagway, Alaska, by S. S. “Princess Charlotte”, from Vancouver, July 31, returning via Sitka. 


Make this your “Alaska” Summer. Ask for illustrated folders. 


CANADIAN ~ CANADIAN 
PACIFIC NATIONAL 


NEW YORK— Madison Ave. at 44th Street NEW YorK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Street PHILADELPHIA—1500 Chestnut Street 
BosTON—405 Boylston Street BOSTON—186 Tremont Street 
cuIcaco—71 East Jackson Boulevard cuicaco—4 South Mich Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO—152 Geary Street SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 South Grand Ave. LOS ANGELES—607 South Grand Ave, 
SEATTLE—1320 Fourth Ave. SEATTLE—1329 Fourth Ave. 
MON TREAL— Windsor Station MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 





Offices and Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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Service—Economy _ 
Everything just right 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe nowstartingits third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kindof peo- 
ple they had as fellow passengers; what the food is like; 


A Grand Time 
















Steady Ship 
































in each; the courteous stewards alert toserve you. Tour- 
(Ash for felder by name) 
tm to June 8th 
—ANTWERP. 
June 9-July10 
running expenses. 
ntral Europe at a big saving for ear 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. - ~- PHONE: Dighy 4-8686 -| 
UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG VIA THE SS. OCTORARA AND THE SS. JUNIATA 
cation to the West and the National Parks, the 
way agent to include one way or round trip passage 


the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spotless 
ist class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. 
$155 
i. PASSENGER SERVICE The low cost way be- 
$175 
2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our specia! Budget 
3. HEALTH RESORTS—a pian $120 
through the use of registered marks, 
“NATURE’S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST” 
Great Lakes provide an inspired route. Through 
on the Lakes via the modern ships of the Great 


cabins with outside windows and not more than two beds 
Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 
ROUND TRIP 
tween NEW YORK—HAVRE— | 
ROUNDTRIP 
lan takes care of aii living and 
by which you can visit the spas of ROUNDTRIP 
*Plan to sail the Great Lakes this year. For a va- 
tickets can be purchased from your travel or rail- 
Lakes Transit Corporation. 


Or spend a full vacation cruising the Lakes. Spe- 
cial nine-day (between Buffalo and Duluth) and 
five-day cruises (between Buffalo and Mackinac 
Island with no shore expense) have been scheduled 
with frequent sailings. Thrill to the scenic splen- 
dor of the Great Lakes’ country . . . relax and rest 
on sun-drenched decks cooled by stirring breezes 
. . . enjoy delightful meals and a full schedule of 
entertainment with dancing every night. Ade- 
quate shore leave is arranged at all points of 
interest. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


J. F. Connon, Passenger Traffic Manager, 120 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS) CLEVELAND DETROIT 
SAULT STE. MARIE HOUGHTON DULUTH 
Adequate Facilities for Automobiles between ail ports. 
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Fruits of Travel 


Frances Alexander 


PRoFEssor OF ENGLISH, TEXAS COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, 
KINGSVILLE, TEXas 


Prize Winner, 1934 “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest 


pare the world traveler gets 
realization rather than informa- 
tion. Certainly it was realization that 
gave me my larger moments. The 
miles of West Texas, of New Mexico, 
of Arizona, of California—all made 
me space conscious. 

Space itself took on new meanings 
and new glories. As we started 
across the wide Pacific, again space 
awed me, expanded me, and lured 
me. We reached Honolulu in the 
midst of it all, and found there the 
children of space whose ancestors had 
come in rowboats from north, south, 
east, and west to Hawaii, the magnet 
point of beauty. 

Leaving Hawaii we again launched 
out across the Pacific, and again we 
felt days and nights of vastness— 
calm, beautiful vastness, until, when 
the Orient was reached, it seemed 
puny to crawl again into houses. 

From Japan our trail led us to 
Chosen, through Mukden to Peiping, 
thence to Shanghai, to Canton, and 
to Manila. As we traveled, I was 
continually surprised at distances. 
The realization came to me of how 
much I had always looked at large 
maps of my own country and minia- 
ture maps of the rest of the world. 

My second great realization was 
that of sheer beauty. A western 
eagle, a eucalyptus tree, a clouded 
mountain, a redwood forest—all these 
set my soul vibrating to the deepest 
chords that beauty knows. Then 
across beautiful waters we went to 
find Waikiki Beach. .... 

Through more days and nights of 
space and beauty, we sailed until we 
reached colorful Japan. Tokio was a 
great costume party with its parasols, 
kimonos, obis, and lanterns. Its gar- 
dens and orchards, its torii and tem- 
ples, spoke to me of the spirit, and 
when, looking up, I saw Fuji’s peak 
floating on a nest of cloud, complete- 
ly released from earth, I immediately 
suspended disbelief- and became a 
mystic. A similar escape into the in- 
finite on wings of beauty came on a 
moonlight visit to the Taj Mahal. 

The third realization gave the 
worst shock to my provincial mind. 
I found that just as we Americans 
had always looked at large maps of 
the United States and small maps of 
other countries, so we had always 
glorified home virtues and overlooked 
foreign virtues; we had minimized 
home vices, and magnified foreign 
vices. How startling it was to be 
where other nations were doing ex- 
actly the same thing! Our vices were 
under their magnifying glass and our 
virtues were almost overlooked. Our 
Chicagos were much worse than their 
Shanghais. Our knives and forks 
were brutal beside their chopsticks; 
our manners, rudeness beside their 
elegance; our patriotism, young im- 
pudence in the presence of centuried 
wisdom! 
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GRAC 


, EXPENSE Cry 


nu Ses 


To CUZCO, ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE 
INCA EMPIRE, the INTERIOR OF PERU, 
and visiting Kingston, Cristobal, Balboa, 
City, Guayaquil, 
Salaverry, Trujillo, Chan Chan, Callao, Lima, 
Mollendo, and Havana. 


Panama Buenaventura, 


Or to CHILE. 10,500 miles, visiting 17 
Caribbean and South American cities. Same 
itinerary as Cuzco Cruise (above) as far as 
Mollendo, thence to Arica, Antofagasta, 
Chanaral, VALPARAISO and SANTIAGO, 
Chile. Return via Havana. 


SAIL FROM NEW YORK* 


(on either cruise) 


May 25, July 6 or August 17 


on the luxurious new “Santa Lucia’’—all 
outside rooms with private baths; outdoor 
built-in tiled pool; promenade deck dining 
room, open to the sky; the club; gym; 
Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon. 


or June 8, July 20 or Aug. 31 
on the splendid ‘Santa Clara” (identical 
itinerary as “Santa Lucia" but the all ex- 


pense fare is only $525, room with private 
bath $50 extra). 


ALSO WEEKLY CRUISES 


Every week a “Santa” sails from New York 
to Panama and South America. 17 to 39 day 
all expense cruises, from $175. Ask your 
travel agent or 


10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, 2 Pine St., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
%Or you may sail from CALIFORNIA on a new 
GRACE"'Santa"’ connecting at Panama Canal. 
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A Unit on Rocks and Minerals 


(Continued from page 59) 


7 women out of 10 write me... 


tale canoes, mines, buildings. 
gypsum S. Visual aids. ; 
calcite 1. Still-picture films (from So- § 
fluorite ciety for Visual Education, 327 “Three . 
. : exclusive features solve 
Sddepex Miinois) a Salle Street, Chicago, three important problems 
quartz 2. Motion-picture films (from yw =e ~~ i 
topaz United States Bureau of Mines; sbems fe you Bere Secanse 
| corundum and American Museum of Nat- there is no other place for 
| diamond ural History, New York). you to learn about them. 





“ c) The lure of gold leads and Charms (Lippincott). 
~ men over plains and moun- | Loomis, F. B.: A Field Book of Com- 
. tains of North America. mon Rocks and Minerals (Put- 
“ d) Rise of modern world nam). ’ 
‘ powers due largely to mineral | McKay, H.: Easy Experiments in Ele- C AN T F AIL 
resources. mentary Science (Oxford Univ. 
7 : Geologic history of North “a ; There is a special center layer in 
~— merica. icholas, M. L.: Science for Boys and the heart of the pad. It has channels 
- a) Land rises from the ocean. Girls (Lippincott). Describes ex- that guide moisture evenly the 
" b) Origin of iron and coal periments. whole length ne fe gmat avoids 
O, beds; petroleum fields. For the children— —, ae pag 
c) Formation of mountains | Bryant, L.: Children’s Book of Cel- cel in —~ .. makes Kotex keep 
and plateaus. ebrated Buildings (Century). adjusting itself to ev natural 
d) The Ice Age in North | Carpenter, F. G.: How the World Is movement. No twisting. The filler 
. : of Kotex is actually 5 times more 
America. Clothed (American Book). pt the Narr: nA dhwsong 
e) Origin of North Amer- How the World is Housed 
7 ica’s present coast line. (American Book). 
oll f) The formation of soil. Fabre, J. H.: The Wonder Book of 
sor g) Erosion by water, ice, Chemistry (Appleton-Century). 1 
ing sand, wind. Fairbanks, H. W.: Stories of Rocks CAN T SHOW ' 
as C. Reading and literature. and Minerals (Educational Pub. 
1. Research work in school and Co.). , 
public libraries for special re- | Gruening, M.: The Story of Mining ere hy Sa wee wins ee 
31 ports and answers to problems. (Harper). Kotex ends are not merely es 
oe 2. Book reports. Heal, E.: How the World Is Chang- as in ordinary pads, but flattened 
a 3. Collecting and arranging po- ing (Follett). and tapered besides. Absolute in- 
oe ems in a booklet. Hunter, G. W.; and Whitman, W. — a fpunches” . 
4. Displaying clippings from G.: Problems in General Science 
newspapers and magazines on (American Book). 
bulletin board. Rolfe, M. A.: Our National Parks, 
5. Reading stories and poems. Vol. I (Sanborn). 
pe D. Language, spelling, writing. Tappan, E. M.: Diggers in the Earth 
your > a a yw ~ agen , —— ame die | always felt that the real facts on And did you ever look at it this way? 
fri I apaiger M3 A ony iis — ae, «CREE, 86mg this intimate subject were withheld With Kotex now costing so little and 
wot t les por 24 _ pe a f : from women. So here I present infor- giving so much, there's really no econ- ! 
3. Origina egends, plays, po- | Pamphlets from American Museum | ation every woman should know. omy in buying any other kind. 
E — of Natural History. I realize that most sanitary napkins . 
4. Items for school newspaper. Book of Knowledge (Grolier). | took pretty much alike. Yet they aren't New Adjustable Belt Requires No Pins! 
D.C., 5. Interviews with people inter- | Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia | .\:\-.'either in the way they're made or Argo ta ee ij 
peti ested in geology. | (Compton). in the results they give. For only buying this truly remark. 
new 6. Imaginary diaries. World Book (Quarrie). enuine Kotex offers the 3 exclusive able Kotex sanitary belr! 
anal. 7. Debates. Childhood Education. B oe conveneete Sunee 








c) A crystal is a mineral 
body bounded by plane sur- 
faces and having sides which 
meet at an angle. 

d) The mineral scale in order 
of hardness is: 


B. Social studies. 

1. Prehistoric period. 
a) Old and New Stone Ages. 
b) Bronze Age. 
c) Iron Age. 

2. Ancient history. 
Use of stone and minerals by 

ancient peoples. 

3. Medieval history. 
a) Guilds of goldsmiths and 
masons. 
b) Armor made of metal. 

4. Modern history. 
a) Desire for precious stones, 
gold, and silver leads to dis- 
covery and exploration of 
New World. 
b) Use of metals during In- 
dustrial Revolution. 


8. Oral or written reports on 
special topics. 

E. Physiology and hygiene. 
1. Minerals in food essential to 
good health. 
2. Body regulators and builders. 
3. Water dissolves mineral salts. 








F. Art. 
1. A study of architecture. 
2. Creative work. 
a) Posters, charts, blackboard 
drawings. 


b) Miniature models of vol- 


3. Stereopticon slides (from 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, 
Pennsylvania). 

H. Activities. 
1. Mounting pictures. 
2. Experiments: making crys- 
tals; testing for lime with hy- 
drochloric acid; testing minerals 
for hardness. 
3. Trips to local museums and 
private collections. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Bradley, J. H.: The Earth and Its 
History (Ginn). 

Gordon, B. F.: Prove It Yourself 
(Owen). Describes experiments. 

Kunz, G. F.: The Magic of Jewels 





Nature Magazine. 
Popular Science. 


EpIToRIAL Note: The unit described 
above was developed by Miss Cohn in the 
sixth and seventh grades of Northwest 
School, Hartford, Connecticut, while she 
be 4 teacher of science there in grades 


“Those 3 Kotex features 


really opened my eyes” 


Paar Caine (ton tar 


Author of '' Marjorie May's 12th Birthday.” 





CAN'T CHAFE 


To prevent all chafing and all irri- 
tation, the sides of Kotex are 
cushioned in a special, soft, downy 
cotton. That means lasting comfort 
and freedom every minute Kotex 
is worn. But, mind you, sides only 
are cushioned ... the absorbent 
center surface is left free to do its 
absorbent work safely. 














advantages I explain on this page—the 
3 features that bring you women the 
comfort and safety you seek. 
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Try the new d 








WONDERSO 


. +. easily adjustable to fic 
the figure. And the pat- 
ented clasp does away with 
pins entirely. 


T KOTEX 


der di ery... QUEST, for Personal Daintiness. Available wherever Kotex is sold. 


Sponsored by the makers of Kotex. 
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When School Closes 
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—Visit Quaint 








Evangeline Statue and Chapel--at Grand Pre 


| a 
fe advantage of this year’s low rates ... Come when school closes— 


when Evangeline Land is festooned with fragrant apple blossoms 

—when Acadians are tilling the hillsides with = or oxen, and white- 

sailed fishing crafts dot old Fundy Bay or line the age-old wharves of 

seaport villages. Come and Ce golf or tennis ... Canoe, fish, camp or 
ight 


hike. Plan stop-overs at deli 


able Dominion Atlantic Railwa 


ul Digby, quaint Bear River, historic 
—_ Royal, romantic Grand Pré; gay, modern Halifax. Comfort- 


trains meet incoming steamers at 


Yarmouth, Digby and Halifax. Excellent hotels wherever you'll want to 
stay!... Nova Scotia is restful and wonderfully interesting; there’s 
tonic too, in its pine laden air, plus the salty tang of the sea. 


Only an overnight sail by steamer— Boston to Yarmouth—or 22 hours from New ~ 
York. Write for special itinerary—on week's trip from Boston—$77.00—also literature. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY . 


50 Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 


or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest Travel Agent. 




















INLAND CRUISES 


THAT SHOW YOU THE REAL 


CANADA 


INTIMATELY 


IIS Summer . . . cruise Can- 

adian! On the world’s great- 
est inland fleet, explore the cool, 
romantic waterways of pictur- 
esque, kaleidoscopic Canada. 
Sail from majestic Niagara to 
the beautiful Saguenay — or 
across those famous fresh-water 
seas, the Great Lakes—with fre- 
quent stops at the most fasci- 
nating points en route! Visit 
Canada’s modern, progressive 
cities . . . colorful, historic 
shrines . . . idyllic countryside. 
Get a new travel thrill, at amazingly 
low cost, on luxuriously equipped in- 
land steamers, with wonderful times 
both afloat and ashore . . . Orchestras, 
dancing, observation dining salons, all 
outside staterooms! 


LUXURIOUSLY 


ECONOMICALLY 








LS 


A wide choice of personally- 


escorted all-expense tours, of 
varying duration, from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


Chicago and other principal cit- 
ies. Departures as often as thrice 
weekly during the summer. Rates 
include Pullman and railroad 
transportation, outside rooms on 
steamers, accommodations at fa- 
mous hotels ashore, all meals, and 
sightseeing trips. 


For full information, illustrated literature, ete., apply local travel agent, Canada Steamship Lines, . 
Main Office, 715 Victoria Sq., Montreal, Que., Canada, or branch offices in principal cities. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Our Town—A Unit 
for the First Grade 


(Continued from page 24) 


III. Climax of the unit—an assembly 
for parents. 
A. Chart reading and story read- 
ing. 
B. Songs. 
C. Talks. 
D. Showing of motion picture. 
E. Explaining and showing book- 
lets. 
F. Showing the town the children 
made. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Andress, J. M.: Boys and Girls of 
Wake-Up Town (Ginn). 

Dootson, Lily Lee: Riddle Book for 
Silent Reading (Rand McNally). 

Kuh, Charlotte: | “Deliverymen,” 
“The Fireman,” “The Motorman,” 
“The Policeman,” and “The Post- 
man,” from Happy Hour Books 
(Macmillan). 

Lindsay, Maud M.: The Toy Shop 
(Lothrop Lee & Shepard). 

Read, Helen S.: “Jip and the Fire- 
man,” “Mary and the Policeman,” 
and “Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store,” 
from Social Science Readers (Scrib- 
ner). 

Storm, Grace E.: 
the Primary Grades 
Carnahan). 

Storm, Grace E.; and Smith, N. B.: 
Reading Activities in the Primary 
Grades (Ginn). 


Social Studies in 
(Lyons & 


United States 
Possessions 
(Continued from page 60) 


3. The United States purchased 
the Virgin Islands from 

4. The chief product of Puerto 
Rico is _.. ° 

ie ee _ is the most northern 
point of Alaska. 


IV. Choose the correct reason. 
1. Much capital is invested in the 
Hawaiian Islands because: 
a) There is profit in the sugar 
industry. 
b) It has valuable gold mines. 
2. Guam is useful to the United 
States because: ; 
a) It has valuable oyster beds. 
b) It serves as a coaling station 
for vessels. 
3. Alaska has proved to be a good 
investment because: 
a) Its products have yielded the 
United States millions of dollars. 
b) It strengthens our northern 
fortifications. 


Key To TEst 


I. 1. T j= 9 F 13. F 
2. F 6. T 10.T 14. F 
3. F 2s. a .1-3 
4. T 8.F 12. F 

I. 1. i 4. f 7. j 10. e 
2. d 5. b 8. h 
3. a 6. g 9. 6 

Ill. 1. Luzon 
2. Pacific 
3. Denmark 
4. sugar cane 
§. Point Barrow 

IV. 1l..a 2. b 3. a 
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FURNESS 


lo South Anetiea 


Thirteen days to Rio is fast time 
—the fastest by sea. Yet it’s a 
long time to be aboard a ship— 
long enough for you to know the 
ship, know the personnel, know 
the service, and above all the 


food. 


That’s why you'll be glad you're 
aboard a “Prince,” traveling 
Furness. You'll be particularly 
glad to go down to meals, for each 
is so varied, fresh and appetizing. 
You'll be glad of the British at- 
mosphere, from stem to taffrail. 
You'll be glad your cabin steward 


has had long English training. 


The four “Princes,” brilliant mo- 
torships built recently, offer the 
speediest schedule to the modern 
world of the East Coast, with its 
rich capitalsx—Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. They provide nothing but 
First Class accommodations, with 
Furness traditions of service and 
seamanship. 


FURNE SS Prince LENE 


‘““NORTHERN PRINCE 
“SOUTHERN PRINCE” 
*“*RASTERN PRINCE’ 


ae 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at 

Trinidad on return voyage. Reservations and litera 

ture at authorized tourist agents or FURNESS 

PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall St., (where Broadway 

begins) or International Bldg., 634 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. 





—_— 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 68) 








We went north from Carlsbad to 
the land of the Indians, stopping in 
Santa Fe, Taos, and Albuquerque. At 
Taos we visited the © picturesque 
Pueblo Indians, saw their ceremonial 
dances, and’ learned something of 
their history. In Santa Fe we were 
impressed by San Miguel, the oldest 
church in our country, built in 1541 
when Coronado was in New Mexico. 
At Fort Wingate and at the Grand 
Canyon we had lectures on the Nav- 
aho, Hopi, and Havasupai Indians. 

From Fort Wingate we moved on 
through the Painted Desert to the 
Petrified Forest National Monument. 
Here the Rangers gave explanatory 
talks about the petrified trees. 
This same day we went on to Flag- 
staff, Arizona. From there it was 
only a half-day’s journey to the 
Grand Canyon. 

It was early afternoon when we 
caught our first glimpse of the can- 
yon, a sight that left us with no 
words to express our feelings. We 
could only echo what someone else 
had said: “The beholder is confront- 
ed with a scene whose majesty and 
beauty are well-nigh unbearable. . . . 
compelling the tribute of sensations 
whose intensity exceeds the familiar 
signification of words.” That night 
there were vesper services in an out- 
door chapel, and the next morning 
we were up in time to see the sun 
rise over the canyon. 

After a night in Phoenix, Arizona, 
we began our trip across the desert. 
Starting about midday, we rode all 
night and as morning dawned entered 
mist-enshrouded San Diego. After 
a few hours’ rest in our camp by the 
calm Pacific, we were ready for our 
first dip in Balboa’s ocean. 

San Diego was beautiful. Tall eu- 
calyptus trees, palms, giant gerani- 
ums, brilliant phlox and lantana, 
morning glories, green grass, and 
shrubs were everywhere. For three 
days we enjoyed places of interest in 
and near the city, visiting Balboa 
Park and Ramona’s Marriage Place, 
watching the blue Pacific, and being 
shown over the U.S.S. “Wright” 
which was then preparing for an ex- 
pedition to Alaska. One day was 
spent at Agua Caliente, the famous 
resort near Tia Juana in Old Mexico. 

The next day found us up the 
coast, making merry at Santa Cata- 
lina Island. In the Los Angeles re- 
gion we were amazed by the movies’ 
Universal City, admired the beau- 
tiful homes in Beverly Hills and 
Pasadena, viewed the priceless art 
treasures in the Huntington Gallery, 
and in Hollywood Bowl iistened 
breathlessly as the Symphony under 
the Stars played Liszt’s Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody. 

A day’s drive from Tulare took us 
into the Sierras and to Yosemite, one 
of our loveliest National Parks. Here 
we saw the big trees for the first time 
and realized a childhood dream by 
driving through one of them. The 
California big tree (Sequoia gigantea) 
gains a somewhat greater diameter 
than the California redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens), but the redwood 
grows a little higher. The sequoias 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Community Friends 
(Continued from page 35) 


Our thanks we must give to the man 
with the milk 
Who comes before it is day, 
He makes not a sound to disturb our 
late sleep, 
While the hours slip quickly away. 


The bus driver stops out in front of 
the school 
To pick up the farm girls and 
boys; 
He carries them home, and next day 
brings them back, 
And thus all his time he employs. 


And now comes our teacher to hear 
us recite, 
And show us the way to proceed; 
She helps if we stumble, and points 
out our faults. 
To patiently serve is her creed. 


So these are our friends, our commu- 
nity friends, 
Let’s always remember them, then. 


- They care for us, work for us, keep 


us all safe. 
Hurrah for community friends! 


Scenic Backdrops for 


School Programs 
(Continued from page 57) 


rapidly back and forth. Every child 
was eager to lend a hand. 

The pupils worked hard. Although 
long hours and many weeks were re- 
quired to complete the task, they 
were happy hours and weeks for all 
the class. The thrill which came 
with the last touches on the back- 
drop and the wings was shared by the 
entire class, the teachers, and even 
the janitor. It was a piece of crea- 
tive work well done. 

The cost was surprisingly small. 
About $12.00 was spent for the 
framework, canvas, beaverboard, 
paint, brushes, and a few minor ar- 
ticles. Heavy unbleached sheeting 
was used instead of regular canvas. 
Side scenes showing trees and flowers 
were made, the front edges being 
outlined with a saw, in order to help 
soften and blend the pictures. 

The teachers in the East Durham 
School painted a beautiful backdrop. 
It added a picturesque charm to the 
big auditorium, giving the touch of 
bright color needed. The backdrop 
was used first at the presentation of 
the annual operetta, and was much 
admired by the large audience. The 
real climax came on the following 
evening, however, when the primary 
pupils gave a play about Hansel and 
Gretel. With the miniature trees, the 
carpet of red leaves, and the scenic 
curtain for the background, the stage 
presented a realistic forest scene 
which furnished the necessary setting 
for the play. 

A scenic backdrop may be used for 
stage settings not only in an audi- 
torium, but also on an improvised 
stage. If the backdrop is made of 
beaverboard, and the frame erected 
on a base with rollers, it can be 
turned around, and the opposite side 
used to display large pictures, maps, 
or pupils’ art or notebook work, when 
it is not needed for stage scenery. 


| 
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HOLY LAND - EGYPT 
TURKEY and SOVIET RUSSIA 






Nobody wants to see just part of the Mediterranean 
—everybody wants to see it all! That’s why this 
remarkable cruise was organized—to show you 
everything from Gibraltar to Cairo and even 
SOVIET RUSSIA ... with calls at all important 
ports between. And bear in mind that you travel 
“Lido” all the way . . . on the original Lido vessel 
with her famous pool and deck facilities . . . plus 
the celebrated meals, service, courtesy and entertain- 
ment of an Italian liner. Choose this cruise .. . 
and have the satisfaction of knowing you're really 
going to see the entire Mediterranean! 


TOURIST includes the entire former SECOND CLASS 
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626 Fifth Ave.; 1601 Walnut Street; Boston: 86 Arlington Street; 
Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Building; Chicago: 333 North Michigan 
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Mr. Goodbook 


(Continued from page 36) 


Fay gaze off into the distance, and 
Roger looks thoughtfully at the 
ground.) 

ROGER (glancing up)—I wonder 
— 

FAY—So does John. 

ROGER—Does he? 
wonder is— 

MARTHA (entering)—What do 
you wonder, Roger? 

ROGER—All day I have been won- 
dering about three things. 

JoHN—What are the three things? 
Maybe we can help you. 

ROGER—Well, first, why does rain 
come down in drops instead of all at 
once? Second, could a rabbit fly if 
it had wings? Third, why do dogs 
like to follow people? (John and Fay 
sit up, looking much interested.) 

MARTHA—But you don’t really 
need to know any of those things. 

ROGER—Oh, yes, I think I do. I 
need to know these things and a good 
many others beside. But people get 
tired of answering all my questions. 

MARTHA (seating herself in the 
semicircle)—I shouldn’t care much 
to know about raindrops, and rabbits, 
and dogs following people, but oh, I 
wish—I wish— 

JOHN—What do 
Martha? 

MARTHA—I wish I had a little 
house all my own. I'd have violets 
under the parlor window, a brass 
knocker on the front door, a kitchen 
with yellow walls, and all kinds of 
things. 

FAY—That sounds very fine, but I 
think we have all wished and won- 
dered enough for one day. (All four 
sit with their arms clasped about their 
knees. They sway gently from side 
to side.) 

cirnts (their words keeping time 
with the swaying)—We wish, we 
wish, the whole day through— 

Boys (keeping time)—But then, 
what good can wishing do? 

ciis—Ah, yes! What good can 
wishing do? 

Boys—We wonder how, we won- 
der why. 

GIRLs—You wonder on while time 
rolls by. 

Boys—And so we do, we wonder 
why. 

MR. GOODBOOK (entering )—Good 
morning. My name is Goodbook. 

BOYS AND GIRLS (getting to their 
feet)—Good morning, sir. 

MR. GOODBOOK—You may not 
know it, but I am the best company 
for people who wish and wonder a 
great deal. 

ROGER (stepping forward)—Then 
you are just the person for us to 
meet, because we are always doing 
that very thing. 

MR. GOoDBOOK—Is that so, indeed? 
Sit down while I tell you about it. 

(All sit down while Mr. Goodbook 
remains standing.) 

MR. GOODBOOK (fo John)—You 
wished to know what happened hun- 
dreds of years ago, and about what 
is happening now, too? 

JOHN—Yes, sir. It does seem too 
bad to miss it all—all the adven- 
tures, the strange lands, and the 
brave deeds. 

MR. GOODBOOK—But you don’t 
have to miss those things. Reading 


Well, what I 


you wish, 





will give you a great deal of what you 
want. I, Mr. Goodbook, am always 
ready and glad to tell you what hap- 
pened in 1492, or in 1620, or at any 
other time; and all about what is 
happening in these times, too. (He 
turns to Fay.) You want to go up 
in a treetop with the fairies? Is that 
what I overheard you say? 

FAY—Yes, Mr. Goodbook, I do. It 
would be lovely close up under the 
sky in a treetop. 

MR. GOODBOOK—I think you are 
right. I have always liked fairies 
myself. Now let me tell you some- 
thing: if you learn to like reading, 
you will find all the fairies you will 
ever wish to meet. 

FaY—Then I'll begin hunting for 
my treetop: fairy right away. 

MR, GOODBOOK—Wait a minute, 
while I see what I can do for this 
young man. (He turns to Roger.) 
You want to know a great many 
things, I suppose? 

ROGER—Yes, sir. And often | 
can’t find out what I want to know, 
and then I keep wondering. 

MR, GOODBOOK—A boy can find 
out many, many things that he wants 
to know by reading. 

ROGER—Can he? I should like to 
know all about divers and the bottom 
of the sea. I think I should like to 
be a diver. 

MR. GOODBOOK—Well, perhaps if 
you read a great deal about divers and 
diving, you will find out whether 
you really want to be a diver. (He 
turns to Martha.) And you? It’sa 
little house you want, with pretty 
things in it and around it? 

MARTHA—Yes, yes, Mr. Goodbook. 
Sometimes I can hardly wait to see 
my little house. 

MR. GOODBOOK—You are not old 
enough yet to own a little house, but 
often, you know, it is a good idea to 
learn about things before you have 
them. 

MARTHA—You mean that I can 
read about my little house and make 
plans for it? 

MR. GOODBOOK—That’s the idea! 
(Turns and looks at the others.) And 
when you have all learned to like 
reading, perhaps you will not have so 
much trouble with wishing and won- 
dering. But I must say that I have 
been a little surprised that not one of 
you wished to know anything about 
Benjamin Franklin, or the coast of 
Africa, or long division. Not one 
wished for a good smooth sentence, or 
a well-turned multiplication table, or 
nice little commas and periods. 

JOHN (with a thoughtful frown) 


—You mean that schoolbooks can | 


help us when we are wishing and 
wondering? 


MR. GOODBOOK (nodding fast)— 


That’s exactly what I mean. Never 
forget the schoolbooks. (Pauses.) 
Well, I must go; there is a great 
for me to be doing. (Looks from 
one to another.) And now, girls and 
boys, suppose you tell all the wishers 
and wonderers you meet that Mr. 
Goodbook is never closed so long 4 
there is anything he can tell or give 
to them. Good-by! (Exits.) 

BOYS AND GIRLS—Good-by! (They 
wave to Mr. Goodbook, and then 
leave stage at other side.) 
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(Continued from page 14) 


volunteered to prepare reports on 
points covered in the group excur- 
sion—an undertaking requiring real 
concentration and logical organiza- 
tion. Frequently the group met as a 
whole to discuss and evaluate certain 
handwork activities on which partic- 
ular committees were engaged. The 
suggestions offered for improvement 
called for careful thinking. Individ- 
uals prepared talks for a final assem- 
bly for parents. 

lll. Written language. 

Informal group letters, written 
during the progress of the unit, in- 
cluded the following: 

A. Requests to local businessmen 

for permission to make excursions 

to their offices or buildings. 

B. “Thank-you” notes to the 

guides who conducted the excur- 

sions and to the parents who fur- 
nished cars. 

C. Invitations to parents for the 

final assembly on communication. 

The development of the unit pro- 
vided material for a great number of 
items written by the children for the 
home-room monthly newspaper. 

[V. Arithmetic. 

Excursions relating to communica- 
tion topics furnished a basis for many 
problems stated by individual chil- 
dren and worked by the group. 

V. Drawing. 

Miss Jean Dorrel, supervisor of art, 
co-operated in helping the children 
illustrate some of their poems. 

As different communication stories 
and poems were developed, many of 
the pupils made voluntary sketches. 
Some of these were exhibited about 
the room and later taken home. 

VI. Handwork. 

A group scrapbook contained se- 
lected specimens of individual crea- 
tive work. 
exhibit at the final assembly. 

Some of the children decided to 
make individual booklets of their own 
work in the unit. 

Picture charts showed the develop- 
ment of certain inventions, such as 
the telephone, and helped make the 
subject matter more real. 


VII. Music. 


Miss Francelia French, supervisor 
of music, taught the children several 
communication songs, which they 
used later in their assembly for par- 
ents. She helped some of them also 
in setting to music the poems they 
had written. 

VIII. Certain other pupil activities 
were distinctive of the particular 
phase of the communication unit. 
These are touched on briefly below. 
A. Early means of communication. 
Many of the class had attended 

the previous summer session, when 

a fairly extensive study of Indians 

had been made, At that time the 

children had become acquainted 
with picture writing, and this 
formed a splendid point of depar- 
ture in introducing general early 
means of communication. Many 
of the primitive symbols of lan- 
guage were learned, and the class 
proved quite apt in preparing and 
reading coherent picture stories. 

A Boy Scout explained to the group 

some of the signs and signals used 

by the scouts. 





It was prepared for | 





B. The United States post office. 
During their study of the post 
office, the children supplemented 
their vicarious knowledge, gained 
through books, pictures, and oral 
experiences of others, with an ex- 
cursion to the local government 
building. The assistant postmaster 
acted as a guide, and showed the 
group through the entire building, 
explaining step by step the proc- 
esses through which letters pass. 
All were most enthusiastic, and at 
their next meeting wanted to start 
work on a post office in their own 
room at once. Voluntary commit- 
tees proceeded to take part in the 
following activities: 
1. Building a post-office floor 
plan, and a postbox for the hall 
from orange crates and brown 
wrapping paper. 
2. Making envelopes from news- 
print, and stamps (perforated on 
a sewing machine) from appro- 
priately colored construction pa- 
per. 
3. Collecting at home a set of 
scales, a date stamp and pad, odd 
envelopes, and boxes for the 
various kinds of stamps. 
4. Making from linoleum a 


“Laramie, Wyoming” postmark.: 


§. Making muslin mailbags and 

caps for the “postman.” 

6. Preparing money-order appli- 

cations and receipts as nearly 

like the real ones as possible. 

(These were mimeographed. ) 

7. To determine the cost of 

parcel post to various localities. 

The aid of the local postman 

and the fourth grade was neces- 

sary in determining postage by 
zones. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual 
results gained through correlation of 
language, penmanship, and spelling 
in letter writing in each grade; and 
in arithmetic in buying and selling 
stamps, weighing and sending pack- 
ages, determining money-order fees, 
etc. 

C. The telephone system. 

A trip to the local telephone ex- 
change building under the guid- 
ance of the chief lineman resulted 
in much information not learned 
in previous classroom study. 

Back ‘in the classroom, the chil- 
dren practiced, with a local direc- 
tory and toy telephones, the proper 
way of making and receiving calls. 
Oral language was particularly 
emphasized here as the children 
created lifelike situations. It was 
decided to “install” a telephone in 
the room post office. 

D. The telegraph system. 

The brother of one member of 
the class obligingly visited the 
room and explained in detail the 
telegraph set which he had made 
recently. He showed how messages 
are sent by the Morse code, and 
permitted some of the children to 
send original messages, which he 
interpreted. Some of the children 
practiced writing ten-word mes- 
sages. 

E, The newspaper. 

The editor of the daily newspa- 
per showed the children through 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Keep your charm unspoiled and lovely — with this 
Safe Anti-Perspirant made for Sensitive Skins 


@ Men are all alike. They may 
offend themselves... but woe to the 
woman whose charm is tainted by the 
slightest hint of underarm perspira- 
tion. 

But now there is a safe way to avoid 
this danger. Use Nonspi. It doesn’t 
sting or burn. Even women with sen- 
sitive skins use it without irritation. 


spiration for from two to five days. 

Nonspi’s new bottle with the 
siphon-principle top is a real bless- 
ing. Much more convenient than the 
old way. And so sanitary. 

Warm weather is upon us. Keep 
yourself lovely and appealing to men. 
And no matter how delicate your skin 
--.do try Nonspi. 


In fact, Nonspi is approved by physi- Only 35c and 60c the 
cians. And you'll marvel at Nonspi’s _ bottle at all drug and 
effectiveness. One application keeps department stores. 
you daintily free from underarm per- Get Nonspi—it’ssafe! 
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The Nonsp! Company 
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ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 
SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 
There's peace in the North Countries 
—— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by | 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 
From New York 

21 days or longer leaving you ample 

time for visiting Scandinavia. These 

voyages make an ideal concentrated 

vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE | 
| 
| 








MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 
including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. 
This Cruise connects with the sailing of 
the Drottningholm from N. Y. June 12 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 

From New York 

Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 

North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 

ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 

land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 

rate $450, 
| 
| 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. & GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $350. 
Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
tare from your own Travel Agent or 


. SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
Offices and — in oll “ere 
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Sore, throbbing bunions are instantly sied 
and shoe pressure on the swollen an josens entirely 
removed by Dr. Scholl’s Bunion It re- 
duces by the natural process of absorption. 
Worn invisibly. Hides the bulge, preserves 
shapeliness of stylish shoes. Made of pure, 
soft para rubber. 50¢ each. 

For wear outsidethe \eocking Dr.Scholl's Bunion Protector. 

e 


Made ¥ leather with soft felt padding to protect joint 
shoe pressure and preserve shape of shoes. 75¢ 
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the newspaper building and an- 
swered their questions. They were 
particularly interested in the work 
of the different reporters, the re- 
ception of news, the actual print- 
ing of the newspaper, and the 
newsboys. The visit renewed their 
interest in collecting items for 
their home-room newspaper. 

F. The radio. 

As no broadcasting station was 
near at hand, the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of the development and oper- 
ation of thecradio was gleaned 
chiefly from reading, picture mate- 
rial, and class “discussion. 

G. Motion pictures. 

A local theater owner visited the 
classroom and explained something 
of the development of motion pic- 


tures. ‘The children decided to 





make a movie of their own on dif- 

ferent phases of the subject of 

communication. Individual chil- 

dren made “advertisements” of 

their fathers’ occupations and 

these, with a brief, original com- 

edy, completed the movie activity. 
IX. Outcomes. 

Enriched fund of information con- 
cerning early and modern means of 
communication. 

Increased skill in handling subject 
matter gained through organized 
reading, reports, and discussions in 
class. 

Greater appreciation of the serv- 
ices rendered by such community 
helpers as the postman, the telephone 
operator, and the messenger boy. 

Increased development of creative 
work in language, art, and music. 





Contributions of Progressive Education 
(Continued from page 12) 


This general group is the only one 
which is independent of parent con- 
trol; therefore its possibilities for 
experimentation are much greater. 
Extreme variation in curricula, in 
new methods, and so forth can be 
carried on best by this group, and is 
their responsibility. Also, since 
they are in close touch with the 
theorists (educational philosophers) , 
they have constant inspiration. 


CHOOLS which belong to the ' 


second group are called City 
Demonstration Schools. As far as 
the writer knows, this iis a western 
development, which was started by 
Sacramento and Long Beach at about 
the same time. The superintendent 
picked out a school district where the 
parents were eager to have a modern 
school. He then assigned a picked 
staff to this school and gave the prin- 
cipal full power to try out new cur- 
ricula, methods, plans of organiza- 
tion, and ‘so forth. The other schools 
of the city were guided by the work 
of the demonstration school. 

The function of these schools 
should be to adapt the findings of the 
University Elementary Schools: to~a 
particular community. and then, if 
necessary, do further experimenta- 
tion. Los Angeles (R. H. Lane dis- 
trict), Seattle, and Washington, 
D.C., are developing schools of this 


type. 


EFORE the depression, we were 

hearing a great deal about the 
third group, Private Schools. Some 
of them became well-known and, as a 
whole, they have had a great influ- 
ence in creating public opinion. 

With their small classes, highly 
trained and well-paid teachers, and 
fine equipment, they are educating 
children in fine style. Through pa- 
rental influence, 
changed the “regular subjects” very 
much, but restrict their experimenta- 
tion to the special subjects. In this 
field they have led all comers, and 
much of our best practice in art, mu- 
sic, physical education, and science 
we owe to them. Outstanding are 
Ojai Valley School, near Los Angeles; 


they have not — 





Francis Parker School, Chicago; 
Beaver Country Day School, near 
Boston; Tower Hill School, Wil- 


mington; Park School, in Baltimore; 
and the Ethical Culture School and 
the Country Day School, New York. 


HE fourth group, Favored Dis- 

trict Schools, has become promi- 
nent because of the work of a certain 
few schools. Near our larger cities 
are restricted suburban areas where 
the wealthy live. By means of build- 
ing restrictions they have been able 
to control the school population. In 
the last few years numbers of the 
parents in these districts have with- 
drawn their children from private 
schools and entered them in the dis- 
trict public schools. At the same 
time they have demanded as many 
advantages as the private schools of- 
fered. 

This has not been hard to do, since 
the residents have a separate school 
district and, because they are out- 
side the city, rather low taxes. They 
use the state and county money, levy 
an additional tax, and run their own 
“private” school. 

These schools have very well- 
trained teachers, receiving good sal- 
aries, and they are doing a fine job— 
as well they should. Recently, we 
have been hearing a great deal about 
Bronxville. This is a small restricted 
district near Yonkers, where for over 
ten years there has been a group of 
parents who have demanded, and 
been willing to pay for, a good school. 

Other well-known schools of this 
type are at Winnetka near Chicago, 
Shaker Heights near Cleveland, and 
Scarsdale near Yonkers. 

These schools are setting a stand- 
ard which should not be restricted to 
wealthy suburban districts but should 
be adopted for poor city and rural 


districts as well. 


IF WE are to be master teachers, 

let us be sure that our objectives 
are sound, that we choose rich experi- 
ences for our children, and that we 
have sound psychological methods. 
Master teachers are scarce and there 
is lots of room at the top. 








Wrar do you 
want to do on your va- 
cation... swim?... there 
are hundreds of miles of 

broad 3 


courses than you'll find 
here; fish?...we've been 
planting upwards of two 
hundred million finger- 
lings a year in our lakes 
and streams; dance? ... 
lakeside pavilions and fine 
orchestras will entrance 
you; ride horseback? play 
tennis? sail? canoe? hike? © 
drive scenic highways? | 
loaf? ... all here in abun- 
dance. 


Michigan bas to offer you. These and any that you 

The very pictures will make 

re cool ond ny ~ desire... they are here 
reture mail, for you. 
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> 745 Fifth Ave. (PLaza3-3550) New York 
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oe You “Job Satisfied”? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1260 to $2100 Year. 


of their traini 
Many examinations coming. These have res 





education. 
pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. $243, Rochester, N. pa for 
free 32-page book with list of positions for teachers, 

tests, and full particulars telling how to get one. 
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VACATIONS 
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Send for New 76 page Book “NV” 


CONTAINS 200 TRIPS AND CRUISES 
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MOTOR 9 
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CALIFORNIA 
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1000 ISLES 
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FREE: 


CKS 
Save _ time, 
inconvenience. 
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IDEAL TOURS | 


421-7th Ave. at 33rd St., N. Y. 

| Tel. CHickering 4-2345-6 | 
Please send me, without obligation, FREE, your 

| NEW VACATION GUIDE “NY.” 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 77) 








are considered to be the oldest living 
things on earth, their age measured 
not by centuries but by thousands of 
years. 

Our drive into camp took us along 
the crystal-clear Merced River. El 
Capitan’s 3,600 feet towered before 
us. Sheer precipices of granite sev- 
eral thousand feet high rose on all 
sides—and there were pine trees and 
a moon! Nature seems to have been 
extravagant in Yosemite, adding clear 
lakes, magnificent waterfalls, and 
carpets of flowers. The park is a 
roaming place for deer, friendly vis- 
itors to our camp at mealtimes. 
Every night at nine o'clock one must 
see the “firefall” when burning em- 
bers are pushed over a cliff. 

In San Francisco we looked and 
looked until our time for looking was 
exhausted—at Fleischhacker’s Zoo, 
the Steinhart Aquarium in Golden 
Gate Park, the museums of Natural 
History and Art, the Japanese Gar- 
dens, the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour. We stopped for a shrimp 
cocktail at Fishermen’s Wharf and 
walked up and down the sidewalks 
where all kinds of fish can be bought. 
There was a_never-to-be-forgotten 
meal at Lucca’s and several hours of 
roaming among Chinatown shops. 

For two nights we camped in the 
midst of the Redwood Forest beside 
the Eel River. In the evening we 
gathered around a huge campfire and 
sang. The Redwood Highway winds 
along the mountainside, among giant 
trees, and plays hide-and-seek with 
the Pacific. 

Crater Lake, Oregon, is in the cra- 
ter of an extinct volcano, as the name 
suggests, and is an almost unbeliev- 
able blue. It has no known inlet or 
outlet, and the water is ice-cold. 
What a picture this bluest of lakes 
made against the pale pink of sunset! 

Days flew by, glorious days that 
took us to Seattle and to Victoria 
(where we ate toasted crumpets, 
strawberry jam, and tea, and thought 
we were being very English); days 
on the road that took us from Wash- 
ington into Idaho and from Idaho 
into Utah, bearing us swiftly to 
Salt Lake City. 

For three days in Yellowstone, old- 
est and best known of all our Na- 
tional Parks, we marveled at the hot 
springs and geysers; at the Canyon of 
the Yellowstone with its magnificent 
falls; at the wild life of the park. 
There were evenings of singing at 
the Lodge; visions of dark blue 
mountains against the pure gold of 
sunset, and of Yellowstone Lake, pale 
blue in the early morning. 

Then, in quick succession, like 
scenes from a car window, passed 
Shoshone Dam; Buffalo Bill’s town of 
Cody, Wyoming; the hot springs of 
Thermopolis; Hell’s Half Acre (in 
reality about three hundred acres of 
weird limestone formations); Mount 
Rushmore in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, immortalizing in stone four 
great Americans; the Homestake 
Gold Mine near Lead, South Dakota; 
beautiful Iowan farms. Each day 
brought us nearer the end of our 
journey together—Chicago and the 
World’s Fair. 


‘changes. 
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Uncle Sam’s Bureau of 
Underground Riches 


(Continued from page 58) 
South. The Seattle chalk studies 


may provide the cornerstone for an 
American chalk industry, which will 
make us independent of imports. On 
the other hand, some studies yield 
facts which make possible the saving 
of lives; for example, the Pittsburgh 
study. There are in coal mines some 
very dangerous gases which are odor- 
less, and therefore difficult to detect. 
If a miner could carry with him a 
substance which would make that 
odorless gas odorous, he could pro- 
tect himself from its danger. That is 
the line on which the Pittsburgh 
workers are proceeding. Already their 
researches, their tests of equipment, 
and the regulations made on the basis 
of their studies have greatly reduced 
mine accidents. 

Mining, like nearly everything else, 
is changing rapidly. The Bureau of 
Mines is aiding and guiding the 
Prospecting offers a good 
example. Miners used to hunt for 
outcroppings of rocks. Drillers put 
down oil wells by guess. Those meth- 
ods are being discarded. Nowadays 
what is under the earth’s surface is 
being discovered by new methods. 
One of these uses the magnetic prin- 
ciple. Another uses the earthquake 
principle. You have heard how del- 
icate instruments in the United States 
can pick up the impulse of an earth- 
quake which may have occurred as 
far away as Japan or Chile. Prospec- 
tors of 1935 create miniature earth- 
quakes by explosions. They carefully 
record the rapidity and intensity of 
the shocks traveling through the 
ground. ‘These records tell them 
what kind of rock the shocks trav- 
eled through. Identification of the 
rock structure often supplies a clue 
to the presence or absence of minerals. 
The Bureau of Mines is refining and 
applying these new methods. 

You will recall that I said the 
Bureau of Mines was the “Holly- 
wood” of the Government. This is 
the reason. Some years ago the Bu- 
reau began to co-operate with mining 
industries in the production of mo- 
tion pictures which tell the story of 
a mineral, for example, silver—from 
ore to fork, knife, and spoon. These 
motion pictures have proved very 
popular in schools. It is estimated 
that more than three million individ- 
uals viewed the Bureau’s films last 
year. Adults as well as pupils enjoy 
them. These films may be obtained by 
paying merely the transportation 
cost. I suggest that you write to the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C., 
for the list of their publications and 
the list of their extremely popular 
motion-picture films. 

Until less than two hundred years 
ago, man made use of only six metals. 
Can you guess what they are? It is 
a good question to put to your pu- 
pils. These six metals are: gold, sil- 
ver, iron, copper, lead, and tin. There 
are now seventy-two elements recog- 
nized as metals. Many of these enter 
into the products of everyday use. 
It is difficult to appreciate how de- 
pendent we are on mining, and, 
therefore, on the work of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 





WHITE passes every test! 


Summer smartness, fashion-right- 
ness and practicality . . . white 
shoes pass those tests with flying 
colors. And if they are white Enna 
Jetticks, they also lead in comfort. 
For every Enna Jettick pattern actu- 
ally is given walking tests to make e 
sure it’s friendly to feet. You can 


be fitted for sizes range from 1 to 
12, AAAAA to EEE. 


See your local dealer or write direct to 
Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 






America’s Smartest Walking Shoes Go Places Comfortably 








From early childhood 
through school days, 
natural play is 





important— 


Many dentists call chewing 
gum the “natural play” which 
strengthens gums, helps keep 
teeth in good condition and aids 
in Mouth Health. Deciduous and 


young permanent teeth. need 





to be given plenty of chewing 


to do. There is a reason, a time 











and place for Chewing Gum. 


4 FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: PROPER NUTRITION, 
PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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SWEETENS 


STOMACH 
G ENTLY CONTAINS 


NO SODAj 
Ay. Delightful Mint 


Relieves Gas.. 
Heartburn..Sour 


Relief for Millions 


HYSICIANS have 

warned against treat- 
ding acid indigestion 
with py raw alkalies—the tumbler and 
spoon method. Strong, water-soluble alkalies, 
taken in excess, pay rn the omach page 
into an unnatural e condition—actually 
arresting digestion! 

TUMS free b zou 2 from this danger. They act 
as an acid “‘buffer.”” The scientific explanation 
of TUMS is that it acts gent/y—just enough of 
the antacid compound is Felensed to counteract 

over-acidity. en your heartburn or sour 
stomach is corrected—the balance passes on 
inert and undissolved, without affecting the 
blood or kidneys. 

Try TUMS. "Munch 3 or 4 when distressed. 
Millions have turned to this gentle, effective 
treatment—it’s quite likely you will, too. 10c 
at all druggists. 3-roll carrier melearme only 25¢. 
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FOR THE TUMMY 


TUMS; 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable ive) 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


Vacation in Maine 
2 Pinew od 


On LAKE 
ANASAGUNTICOOK 


A “‘million dollar’’ vacation at a cost 
within your means. Every vacation pleasure 
er = modern convenience. Individual 
7 a among the fragrant pines. 
instruction, no green fees), Tennis, 

Swimming, Canoeing, 
gy ere ys 
ing, Horseback Riding, 
Canoe Trips, Dancing, 
Picnics, etc. Free use 
of canoes and boats. 
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WILD FLOWERS, Preks.'¢st"3. 
Films, Sampleliteraturel0c, Wild Flower re 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D 











A summer's Job or year-round 
employment is open to you with 
a million dollar firm of more 
than 30 years’ experience. 

Your training particularly fits you for 


this work—not educational books but 
a new, really helpful, personal home 
service at an unbelievably low price. 
The best talent in the country is back 
of it. Various features of this many 
sided service are endorsed by leading 
educators and the press. 

Sales work but of a new type. Ener- 
getic teachers can qualify this summer 
to serve as field supervisors in fall. 
Present representatives receiving up to 
$100.00 weekly. Car helpful but not 
essential. Summer season soon start- 
ing. WRITE TODAY: 

V.C. Ensign, 117 W. 8th, Topeka, Kan. 
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“The Barefoot Boy,” by Whittier 


(Continued from page 42) 


sides to his nature than the one re- 
vealed in this poem, especially his 
military-crusader nature as shown in 
his poems against slavery; mention 
that he sat in the legislature; and that 
he edited journals. Picture, too, his 
home life and his devotion to his 
mother and sister. 

The use of judiciously chosen pic- 
tures will greatly reinforce your own 
oral pictures. If possible, get pic- 
tures of Whittier at different times 
in his life. Pictures of pioneer rural 
scenes will also aid materially in es- 
tablishing background. 

Pupil participation— 

The first period is presumably 
without any previous preparation. 
Each pupil must have a copy of the 
poem before him. Let him look at it, 
if he wishes, while you read the whole 
poem, with all the expression you can 
inject. At the close of your oral read- 
ing, ask for volunteer statements as 
to what the poem is about. Once 
the statement is forthcoming that an 
old man is speaking, reminiscently 
and longingly, you can introduce the 
biographical background. Tell it 
with human-interest appeal. Show 
your pictures. Invite comments. 

If these things are well done in the 
first day’s lesson, that is ample prep- 
paration. It is better not to break in- 
to the poem itself. In preparation for 
a second lesson, ask the pupils to 
mark the lines by fives, for ready ref- 
erence. With this poem, pupils can- 


not really accomplish much in the _ 


way of outside preparation. It is 
really better to get the thought from 
context, in class periods, under the 
teacher’s questioning. 

On the second day, begin the more 
intensive study. Let the children 
read aloud the entire poem to get a 
broad overview. Can they “feel” the 
different sections of the poem, and 
realize that there is a shift of view- 
point? The first and last parts are 
addressed clearly to the boy; the oth- 
er three parts are reminiscent. 

Then take up detailed study of 
lines. We are not going to teach the 
poem with the fidelity and minute- 
ness of the naturalist, yet, on the 
other hand, it will not do to take 
for granted that children will grasp 
without assistance all the finer mean- 
ings so essential to enjoyment of this 





poem. Do not consider a lack of 
questioning as an indication of com- 
plete understanding. 

Brief expressions which may need 
amplification and specific illustration 
are: “jaunty grace,” “laughing day,” 
“the wild-flower’s time and place,” 
“habitude,” “eschewing,” and “pied 
frogs.” 

More lengthy expressions which 
need some comment are: “Prince 
thou art,—the grown-up man Only 
is republican,” “crowding years in 
one brief moon,” “architectural 
plans,” “gray hornet artisans,” “ap- 
ples of Hesperides,” “talked with me 
from fall to fall,” “stubble-speared 
the new-mown sward,” “prison cells 
of pride,” and “ceaseless moil.” 

It would be regrettable indeed if 
you failed to help pupils appreciate, 
in lines 69-80, the references to a 
theatrical type of background. A 
little boy sits on a doorstep at sun- 
set, eating bread and milk. The pic- 
ture is simplicity itself, but he is sur- 
rounded by a grandeur unsurpassed 
by any stage show in metropolitan 
restaurants. Lights, color, music— 
all are there. 

Do not dwell unduly on the 
thought which Whittier voices in the 
closing section—the passing of boy- 
ish pleasures. If the significance of 
the two closing lines is grasped, that 
is sufficient; there is no need to over- 
emphasize troubles that come with 
maturity. 

Follow-up work— 

Before leaving the poem (after 
three or four lessons), at the end of 
the last lesson read the poem in its 
entirety once again. Let the pupils 
enjoy the whole of it, without inter- 
ruptions, and read into it the fuller 
meanings that have been brought out. 
Even then, do not discard the poem 
for the balance of the year. Poems, 
like musical selections, are to be en- 
joyed repeatedly. 

If you will follow all the sugges- 
tions outlined, your class will un- 
questionably have an enjoyable time 
studying “The Barefoot Boy.” Even 
though the study takes three or four 
periods, it will pay big dividends, 
both to you and to your pupils. 


EpiToriaAL Note: See Plate VIII in the 
December 1934 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 
for a portrait of the poet Whittier. 





“The Strawberry Girl” —Sir Joshua Reynolds 


(Continued from page 11) 


limitations, however, and turned to | 


the great Italian masters. It was in 
Rome that he found the strength and 
inspiration that he needed. He had 
the gift of absorbing from others the 
best that was theirs and then melting 
it in the crucible of his own active 
mind and finally crystallizing it upon 
canvas. Though his technical train- 


ing was meager, and his knowledge of . 


anatomy and pigments not all that it 
might have been, still he showed 
taste, sensitiveness to beauty and dis- 
tinction, and a real gift for creating 
new poses. 

Upon his return to London, he 
opened a studio, which, for thirty 
years, was the center of both the so- 





cial and artistic life of the age. He 
shared honors with Gainsborough, 
Opie, Romney, and Hoppner, but 
was always their peer. Among the 
distinctions that came to him were 
presidency of the Society of Artists, 
presidency of the Royal Academy, 
and knighthood by the king. 

There are charm and sentiment to 
all his work, a fine feeling for the 
distribution of light and shade, and 
a delightful freshness of brush stroke. 
He is at his best in the portrayal of 
men, but it is chiefly as the “prince 
of child-painters” that the world re- 
members him. Among his pictures of 
children are “Age of Innocence,” 
“Miss Bowles,” and “Angels’ Heads.” 
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JAMAICA & 
Dee * 


‘13 DAYS 





SIGHTSEEING 
INCLUDED 





Cruise on modern liners equipped for 
Tropical Service to Santiago, Cuba; 
Kingston, Jamaica, gem of the West 
Indies; and La Ceiba, Honduras, 
where a river trip “Trader Horn” fash. 
ion into the jungle will be made, 


Steamers feature all outside rooms, 
deck pools, dancing, broad decks, 
excellent cuisine, organized entertain- 
ment. Vessel your hotel. No pass- 
ports or foreign port charges. Cruise 
rates $90 to $100 up, cover all neces- 
sary expenses including sightseeing. 
Also 13 day cruises from Philadelphia 
every Tuesday to Frontera, Mexico, 
via Key West. $100...no up. 
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CALIFORNIA - NEA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Tour - Cruise 16 Days 
All Expense from Chicago - $128 








N.Y. CITY - CUBA - CALIFORNIA 





CANADIAN ROCKIES 
HOME-TOWN to HOME “ed $259 
EUROPEAN TOUR - - $289 


SEND FOR FOLDERS 
12th Successful Season 


MARNELL INTERNATIONAL TOURS 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced’ upper grade and high school 
teachers to introduce high-grade single volume 
educational reference work, Remuneration 
daily in proportion to sales. 

THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for as 
and community singing. Contains 202 of 

world’s best songs, 192 with music, 128 c- 
Durable roee — covers. 20c per 


copy. postpes comune enna, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one 8 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT EPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Dominion of 
Canada 


(Continued from page 60) 


1, west 

2. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island 

3. Acadia 

4. Manitoba 

5. Montreal 

6. Ottawa 

7. Pacific 

8. Victoria 

9. Klondike 

10. Ontario 

11. Winnipeg 

12. Nova Scotia 

13. cod 

14. New Brunswick 

15. British Commonwealth of 
Nations 

16. French 

17. irregular 

18. French 

19. Arctic Ocean 

20. James Bay 

21. Mackenzie-Athabasca 

22. Alberta 

23. Ontario 

24. Fundy 


How to Draw Farm 


Pictures 
(Continued from page 22) 


add the background. The farmer is 
so easy to draw that steps are not 
given. Farmers wear big hats and 
overalls. 

To draw the girl kneeling— 

Draw a circle for her head. 

Make her hair and hair ribbon. 

Draw short lines for eyes and a dot 
for the nose. Draw a collar and 
puffed sleeves. 

Draw her arms. 

Make her dress. Draw her knees. 

Then draw her right leg, showing 
shoe. 

To draw the boy kneeling— 

Draw a circle for his head. 

Make his hair. 

Draw short lines for eyes and a dot 
for the nose. Draw a collar and a 
tie, 

Draw his arms and hands, 


Make his sweater. Draw his 
trousers. 
Then draw his knees. Draw his 


left leg, showing shoe, 
To draw the ducks— 

To draw the duck with open beak, 
make a circle for the head and a dot 
for the eye. Draw the beak and 
neck. Draw the body. Add a wavy 
line for the water. 

To draw the duck drinking, make 
a circle for the head and a dot for 
the eye. Draw the beak and the 
neck, Draw the body. Add a wavy 
line for the water. 

To draw the duck, front view, 
make a circle for the head and add 
dots for the eyes. Draw the beak 
and neck. Draw the body, showing 
part of the tail. Add a wavy line 
for the water. 

To draw the duck, back view, 
make a circle for the head and add a 
dot for the eye. Draw the beak. 
Draw the neck and body, showing 
the tail, Add a wavy line for the 


water, 
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| All day, every day! The romance of thrilling 


companions as you rest or play by day; dance 
or stroll at night. The romance of the exotic 
tropics as your ship slips smoothly through a 
glistening sea. The romance of foreign ports 
—and their exciting, romantic history! 





A whole world of it is yours! By day you play 
thrilling games on broad decks, swim in re- 
freshing salt water in one of two large outdoor 
pools, tramp vigorously around the vast prom- 
enade. When evening comes, there are pre- 
release talkies, entertainment, concerts, 
dancing to rhythmic strains under millions of 
blinking stars! 





As much of it as you desire! Spacious, airy 
cabins—all outside— enhance your sleeping 
hours. Beautifully furnished public rooms 
invite you to lounge in classic luxury. Deck 
chairs in the glowing sunshine, fanned by 
cooling sea breezes, beckon you to loaf! 


All yours on these delightful Circle 
Tours by Panama Pacific to 


CALIFORNIA! 


One way water—one way air or rail 


All the joys of life are yours on one 
of these ever-thrilling trips! 5500 
miles around America by sea, visit- 
ing foreign lands en route. 3500 miles 
by air or rail across America. 3 weeks 
—or 3 months! 

Reduced steamer First Class Fare — 
$185. Tourist Cabin $120. Fare and 
a half for round trips by sea. Choice 
of routes. Sail from New York or 
California on 33,000-ton Virginia, 
California or Pennsylvania, largest and 
only ships in the service with air- 
cooled dining salons and two out- 
door pools. Visit Havana, Panama 
Canal, Balboa, Panama, San Diego (for 
Mexico), Los Angeles (Hollywood), 
San Francisco. Stopovers granted. 
Fares cover transportation from home 
town and return, meals and shipboard 
expenses. Apply to your travel agent 
or write Dept. R at the address below 
for complete details and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore 

Mail and United States Lines to Europe; Panama 

Pacific and United States Lines Cruises. Main Office: 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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at the home of our first president 
were restful and enjoyable, 

After leaving Washington our first 
stop was at Annapolis, where we vis- 
ited the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. Our biggest thrill came from 
seeing the interior of a submarine. 

Fort McHenry, Baltimore, interest- 
ed us because of its connection with 
the writing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The author, Francis Scott 
Key, was inspired by a sight of the 
American flag flying at the fort 
while he was a prisoner on a British 
ship in the harbor. 

Late afternoon brought us to Val- 
ley Forge—worthy of a visit for its 
scenic beauty as well as for historical 
associations, From Mount Joy we 
looked down upon the ground hal- 
lowed by suffering and patriotic sac- 
rifice. Washington Memorial Chapel 
honors the commander in chief whose 
courage sustained his army during the 
terrible winter at Valley Forge. 

Philadelphia, with its historic Inde- 
pendence, Congress, and Carpenters’ 
halls, its traditional Birthplace of 
“Old Glory,” its many other sights— 
such as Christ Church, Franklin’s 


grave, and the William Penn House | 


in Fairmount Park-——claimed hours of 
our time. A visit to a Quaker Meet- 
ing House was a novel experience. 

Our route from Philadelphia took 
us through Trenton, New Jersey, 
where Washington surprised the Hes- 
sians after crossing the Delaware. 
Soon after leaving Newark we 
reached our camp on the Palisades of 
the Hudson, near Englewood, New 
Jersey. 

Daily we crossed to New York, the 
“Wonder City.” Among the places 
that we visited were Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Riverside Church, the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Grant’s 
Tomb, and the Statue of Liberty. At 
night we saw something of the lux- 
urious theaters and restaurants. 

Leaving New York by the Boston 
Post Road, we made a brief stop at 
the Rye Beach amusement park and 
soon afterward crossed the line into 
Connecticut. The beauty of New 
England villages made a deep impres- 
sion on us, At New Haven we stayed 
awhile to visit Yale University and 
Center Church. 

The next morning we visited the 
Capitol at Hartford, then crossed the 
street to the State Library and Su- 
preme Court Building. Here we saw 
the table on which Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

From Hartford we traveled north 
to Springfield, Massachusetts, and be- 
yond, for a glimpse of the Berkshire 
Hills. At Providence, Rhode Island, 
we were glad to see Brown University 
and the Baptist Church founded by 
Roger Williams in 1638. 

We reached Plymouth of the Pil- 
gtims in mid-afternoon. It was a day 
of splendor, the blue sea stretching 
unruffled to meet an azure sky. The 
ocean scene was fascinating, but we 
turned to look at Plymouth Rock, 
protected by an impressive canopy; 
the statue of Massasoit; and the Mon- 
ument to the Forefathers. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Keep up with. 


the new 
WASHINGTON 








THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


-the city of 
eternal change ! 


New sights, new buildings, new per- 
sonalities offer some inkling of the 
fascination that surrounds our 
National Capitol with its own espe- 
cial glamor. Here nothing stands 
still, If you have not visited it 
recently you will surely want to 
do so this summer— for today 
Washington presents an entirely 
new scene, the very peak of all that’s 
interesting, vital and important in 
our American commonwealth. 


—and for your personal comfort 
be sure to take the PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


No matter where you come from— 
the West, the far West, or New 
England, you'll find direct connec- 
tions with the t Pennsylvania 
Railroad fleet of luxurious flyers. 


Every one of these famous trains is 
completely air-conditioned—so that 
ou ride in cool, clean comfort, re- 
ing quiet and complete relax- 
ation. Liberal stop-over privileges 
enable you to visit en route the great 
cities served by the Pennsylvania 
—9 of America’s 10 largest cities. 


For information and literature about Washington address 
ALAN B, SMITH, General Passenger a 
613 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


The Largest Fleet Air- Conditioned 
Traine te the World 








You will need 
them as much — perhaps more 
—when your earning power is 
less than it is today. 


income that is both guaranteed 
and permanent. 










































THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Test in Literature 


(Continued from page $3) 


V. Below are a list of authors and a 


8. “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 


list of titles. After the number of low” 

each author, place the letter of bis 9. Thoreau 

work, 10. Kipling 
1. Robert Burns | II. 1. Poe 
2. John Greenleaf Whittier 2. The Courtship of Miles 
- Ralph Waldo Emerson Standish 


3 
4. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
§. Mark Twain 

6. William Cullen Bryant 

7. Oliver Wendell Holmes 

8. Celia Thaxter 

9. James Whitcomb Riley 

10. Nathaniel Hawthorne 


a) “The Pine-Tree Shillings” 


m) “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” 
n) Snow-Bound 


Key to TEstT 





3. Longfellow 

4. Massachusetts 

5. Whittier 

6. Scotland 

7. Stephen C. Foster 
8. Katharine Lee Bates 
9. India 


The John Hancock Annuity 11. Edward Rowland Sill 10. The Man without a Country ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—S DATS 
is one way of sending ahead 12. Louisa May Alcott 11. twenty (optional) ™ 
the money that you will need 13. Bret Harte 12. poem Out fee eae © 55 
in later life. It provides an 14. Alfred Tennyson 13. Cooper Pe ne eno et A 


14. “How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to 


6. Browning—“The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.” 
7. Longfellow—“Paul Revere’s 


10,000 MILES VISITING 
SWEDEN ¢ POLAND e 


TRANSATLANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. Excellent accommodations—all deck 
sports — swimming pool — sun bathing — 


Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villages—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 





















it. Itis in the heart of Times 
Square, near al! theatres, shops 
and other inieresting places. 


b) “The Sandpiper” Aix” See your local travel agent or write 
c) “Grandmother’s Story of | Ill. 1.F 4.F 7.F  10.F Vn a 
— Hill” 27 &TF & x 11. T | sods BING NeW ADEOWA 
Sn d) “Thanatopsis” SF CP D. — “ee 
— yn nye a e) ‘\Geeevemaiey” IV. 1. Whittier — “In  School- SE SS a Sa Soe 
Joun mi INQUIRY BUREAU Ton nig — 2. aerate Vision of Sir 
snesbuadasenemaeninene ~—— h) “A Psalm of Life” Launfal. 
0 TANS A RE i) “A Man’s a Man for a’ That” 3. Holmes — “The Deacon’s T E AC ao E R& 
Re Tiss dccschbelectadiesees j) “The Circus Day Parade” Masterpiece.” 
PR covevaurdaiacedoaes Ph sinks k) “Baby Sylvester” 4. Dickens — A Christmas When you visit New York City, 
[Li 1) Little Men Carol. be certain you stay at this fine 
mrs 5. Tennyson—“The Brook.” New York Hotel. You will like 


Ride.” ‘ , 

I. 1. “The Great Stone Face” 8. Lowell—“The First Snow- Remain pie Sam | 
2. Irving fall.” $2.50 a day single 
3. Goldsmith Ve. Li 6. d ll. e $4.00 double 
4. Treasure Island 2.n 7.¢ 12. 1 ( 
5. Browning 3. f 8. b 13. k 700 Rooms—700 Baths 
6. Revolutionary War 4.h 9. j 14. m : 
7. Defoe 5. g 10. a Hotel ‘ 





United States Industries 
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46th St., West of Broadway 
New York 
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A Flag Day Exercise 


(Continued from page 34) 


and twenty stars on a blue field, one 
star for each state in the Union. 
Since that time a new star for each 
new state has been added on July 4 
following its admission to the Union. 

SEVENTH SPEAKER—On July 4, 
1912, after admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico into the Union, two 
stars were added, giving the flag its 
present composition of forty-eight 
stars and thirteen stripes. 

THIRD SPEAKER—As we look sky- 
ward, we are reminded of the colors 
in our flag, as told in the poem: 

“I would cut a piece from the 
evening sky 
When the stars are shining 


through, 
And use it, just as it was on 
high, 
For my stars and field of 
blue.” 


FIRST SPEAKER— 
“Then I'd take a part of a fleecy 
cloud, 
And some red from a rain- 
bow, bright, 
And put them together, side by 
side, 
For my stripes of red and 
white.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The three stanzas 


quoted in this exercise are from the 
poem, “There Are Many Flags,” by Mary 
Howlister, found in Required Poems, 
First and Second Grades (Owen). 


Out of the Playhouse 


(Continued from page 33) 


Clowns— 

Clowns enter one at a time, doing 
stunts, such as turning somersaults, 
cartwheels, standing on head. 

They form a circle and dance. 

They play leapfrog, beginning at 
one side of stage, and moving to the 
opposite side, for exit. 

Bunnies— 

Bunnies enter, hopping on all 
fours, and hop briskly around stage. 

They hop, first to right front of 
stage, and form a small group with 
heads together, as though talking to- 
gether; next to left front, and re- 
peat; and finally to center front. 

They stand and sing a bunny song; 
then hop once more around stage, 
and exit. 

Balloon Dancers— 

Balloon Dancers enter skipping 
lightly, holding balloons aloft with 
both hands. 

They form couples. Balloons are 
held high, touching. Couples move 
slowly around. 

Couples, back to back, sway in 
windmill fashion, balloons held high. 

All drop balloons, and form a cir- 
cle, walking lightly around. 

All kneel in circle, and hold bal- 
loons. They rhythmically touch bal- 
loons together high in center of 
circle. They lean back, holding bal- 
loons up, then touch balloons right 
to floor, then left to floor. This 
movement is repeated twice. 

All rise and hold balloons to cen- 
ter, high; then skip off stage. 
Ensemble— 

Entire cast enters quietly from 
sides and forms a semicircle. All 
sing the song used at beginning, as 
curtains close. 
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“North Western” 
offers bargain fares 
to the N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Denver 
and the most fasci- 
nating scenic Won- 
derlands of the West. 
And this summer 
*“North Western”’ 
will provide air- 
conditioned comfort 
throughout 46 of its 
principal trains. 
Whether you prefer a vacation nearby or 
far away—for a few days—or all summer 
—“North Western” will help you plan it, 


BLACK HILLS —nearest and most roman- 


ef Se. tic of mountain regions. 


Glorious $9330 





climate—magnificent scenery. Round 
trip rail fare from Chicago as low as 
Ask about 7-day all-expense tours 

NORTH wooDs of Wisconsin. Upper 

Thousands of sparkling lakes mid fragrant forests 

only overnight from Chicago. Excel- 

dations. Round trip long limit ae $Q65 

from Chicagoaslowas ... 

COLORADO —The N. E. A. Convention— 
Rocky Mountain 

the sublime Rockies. Round trip rail 

fare from Chicago aslowas. . . + 


Michigan, Minnesota. 

lent moderately priced accommo- 
© ond 85 dey Ab Expense Toten ct Law Gost 
National Park—Colorado Springs— $97 50 
e 

YELLOWSTONE —Th< most amazing 
the world. Round trip rail fare from 
—Stupendous, weird rock 
Chicago to Cedar City, Utah,as lowas 


of natural wonders and benuces in § $4695 
Chicagoaslowas. .. eens 

ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
lashed h unbeli > Privid 

sae aed ae mittee trom SA GeD 

— Thi the California- 

CALI FORN 1A Pacific Seonemineal 4 


tion at San Diego—plus fascinating Los Angeles— 
cosmopolitan San Francisco—tropi- 


cal verdure against snow-capped $735 


mountains. Round trip rail fare from 
Chicago aslowas. « 2 + ese 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ;,4.7:" 
empire, with a back-drop of majestic 


peaks. Mysterious glaciers. Round : $735 


trip rail fares from —" as 
lowas .. 


Masha She Weipa ot Law Gost 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—Banff, Lake Louise. Going 
or returning from Pacific Coast, without extra cost. 


CHICAGO :NORTH WESTERN RY. 


ROUTE OF THE CUD) 


ss nae ated cl | 
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| R, FHOMSON. Rt. Passenger Traffic Manager 
owes Western Ry. 





Madison on. Chicago 2300-1 
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(Continued from page 83) 








On the ride to Boston the Miles 
Standish Monument at Duxbury 
could be seen from the highway; and 
Quincy, with its “Church of the 
Presidents,” attracted us. 

Boston was journey’s end for an 
old dream of mine. Everything in 
the city and its environs thrilled me. 
We boarded the battleship “Texas” 
and “Old Ironsides” in Charlestown 
Harbor, visited Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, the Old North and Old South 
churches, the Paul Revere House, the 
Old and the New State House, burial 
grounds, and other historic places. 
Then we traveled along the Paul 
Revere Road to Lexington and Con- 
cord. Peaceful, today, is Lexington’s 
Green, where the first shots of the 
Revolution were fired. 

Concord Battleground has a new 
bridge to replace the “rude bridge 
that arched the flood,” but it is built 
on the lines of the original span. 
French’s statue of the Minute Man 
with its inscription from Emerson’s 
“Concord Hym” is imposing, but we 
turned aside to a rough stone me- 
morial to read England’s simple trib- 
ute to her fallen soldiers. 

Intense interest in American liter- 
ature drew us to the weatherbeaten 
Old Manse where Emerson wrote 
Nature and Hawthorne his Mosses 
from an Old Manse; to The Wayside, 
home of Hawthorne and later of 
Margaret Sidney; and to Louisa May 
Alcott’s Orchard House. Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery at Concord has 


the graves of Thoreau, the Alcotts,. 


Hawthorne, and Emerson. 


A visit to Cambridge was a fitting 


climax to a perfect day. Harvard 
University, Longfellow’s beautiful 
home and a near-by Memorial Park 
given by the children of America, 
Lowell’s home, and Mount Auburn 
Cemetery all claimed our interest. 

Our thoughts and hearts clung to 
memories of this region as we left 
Boston, bound for New Hampshire 
via the Daniel Webster Highway. 
The scenery became increasingly 
lovely. Fragrant pines on the shores 
of crystal lakes enchanted us. We 
camped on Lake Winnepesaukee. 

It was a hazy morning when we 
started our long, memorable journey 
through the White Mountains, whose 
wooded slopes and valleys, placid 
lakes, tumultuous streams, and wind- 
ing roads beckon irresistibly to the 
lover of natural beauty. When our 
buses had been parked on the side of 
a mountain in the Franconia Range 
we followed a winding path among 
tall birches to Profile Lake, a scene 
that held us spellbound. “The Old 
Man of the Mountains,” a realistic 
stone face at the top of a cliff, over- 
looks the lake. Later we stopped at 
Twin Mountain, and again for a 
vista of Mount Washington. 

Evening brought us to our camp 
on Lake Wallis, near Canaan, Ver- 
mont. Frosty weather made the 
Lounge, with its hospitable open fires 
and its gracious host and hostess, look 
very inviting. 

The next morning we bade fare- 
well, for a time, to the United States, 
and crossed the border into the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 
@ FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 
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You may order the following items by number. Be sure to 
inclese stamps or coin, when called for. Send your requests 
direct to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


8. Units, with Pictures 


One of the best pieces of news 
for teachers in many a long day 
is the announcement of the new 
Compton Pictured Teaching Ma- 
terials. If you have ever used long 
hours of your precious time look- 
ing for pictures and other infor- 
mation about Indians, clothing, 
food, colonial days, and other basic 
topics of study, you can imagine 
what it might mean to you to have 
a series of ready-to-use units, each 
including fifty or more pictures. 
Write us for the sample booklet of 
pages and picture plates, giving 
complete information about this 
new service for busy teachers. 


9. Rolling Down to Rio 
Beautiful islands, harbors, fasci- 


nating ports of call, invite teach- 
ers southward. Cooling trade 
winds and air-conditioned steam- 
ers make Caribbean Sea trips com- 
fortable at all times. If you are 
planning a cruise, send to us for 
colorful folders about Bermuda, 
Central America, Mexico, Panama, 
and South America. 


10. The Newest Floating City 


The romance and thrill of your 
trip abroad have filled your dreams 
throughout the past winter, and 
now the time for departure is rap- 
idly advancing. The new French 
liner, “Normandie,” awaits you. 

Enough table linen, bed linen, 
and towels to wrap up the Empire 
State Building! Such is the stag- 
gering amount of linen used by 
this new floating city. It has a 
modern hospital and apothecary 
shop, complete dental equipment, 
23 elevators making stops at 12 
levels, and a kitchen capable of 
roasting 768 fowl at the same 
time. On each round trip, 70,000 
eggs, 35,000 pounds of meat, and 
70;000 chickens and game birds 
will be used. Write us for other 
interesting statistics about this 
giant new liner, as well as an art- 
ist’s drawing of it, all sent free of 
charge. 


11. Time for Motoring 


A fine motor trip for you this 
summer would be through the 
western half of Michigan from 
Indiana to the Straits of Macki- 
nac; a leisurely trip, with stops 
here and there for golf, fishing, 
swimming, and the enjoyment of 
various events of importance ar- 
ranged for the entertainment of 
visitors. To guide you, you should 
have the West Michigan Vacation 
Directory, a profusely illustrated 
booklet, listing resorts, hotels, 
garages, and so on, located on the 
various highways. Included with 
the booklet will be a large map, 
showing, at a glance, the recre- 
ational appeal of the west side of 
the state. Write to us for it. 





12. Traveling in France 

Timely tips on how to enjoy 
your stay im France if you are 
making plans to summer-vacation 
abroad, is the subject of a most 
attractive booklet. Of interest 
and help to teachers will be its 
many pages devoted to history, 
traced briefly from prehistoric 
times to the twentieth century, 
and the maps showing the location 
of the cities, museums, churches, 
and universities. The booklet 
touches pictorially on the beauty 
and variety of French provinces, 
rivers and streams, coasts and 
beaches, mountains and lakes. The 
luxury of traveling on the French 
railways is an experience you will 
remember with pleasure. Send to 
us for this free booklet now, and 
begin to absorb some of the de- 
lights of the great country of 
France. 


13. The Land of Hiawatha 


This is a fascinating and helpful 
booklet about the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, profusely illustrated 
with pictures of vacation activities 
and scenery. It contains several 
decorative maps printed in four 
colors. The vacation possibilities 
in Upper Michigan are numerous. 
We shall be glad to mail you this 
booklet free if you are contem- 
plating a trip to that vicinity. 


14. Vacation in the Rockies 


There is a thrill in the very 
thought of a vacation in the 
Rockies—scenery, hiking, horse- 
back riding, cool comfort, and ad- 
ventures among mountains, lakes, 
and glaciers. A variety of at- 
tractive booklets and folders is 
available free, if you are inter- 
ested. 

In preparation for your trip to 
the Yellowstone, you will enjoy a 
new booklet of large-size pictures, 
sent free upon request. It includes 
famous sights of this national 
park. Ask for “Pictorial Yellow- 
stone.” 

“Colorado Vacations” is another 
colorful folder which you may 
have for the asking. It has a pic- 
torial map, and colored illustra- 
tions of vacation activities in 
Colorado. Send for it before you 
go to the N.E.A. Convention. 

“Glacier National Park and the 
New Logan Pass Detour” is a fas- 
cinating presentation of trips and 
scenery. You may have a copy of 
this booklet on request, also in- 
formation as to rates. 

The beauty and vastness of the 
underground passages and rooms 
of Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park are unrivaled. Ask for the 
folder entitled “Carlsbad Caverns, 
New Mexico.” 

Write us for any or all of these 
booklets, which are sent free of 
charge. 
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Enna Jettick Shoes...» 8D 
peony ten Ch 88 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Albert Teachers’ Agency__»__ 
Arkansas Teachers Agency ___ 
Fisk Teachers Agency _______ 
Huff Teachers Agency... 
Hughes Teachers Agency... 
Personal Placement Bureau_._____ 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
Western Reference & Bond Assn... 
White Agency, The Paul M.... ss 6 


Travel 

Chambers of Commerce & Community 
All-Year Club of Southern 

California Sienna 
Canadian Travel Seem. aie 
East Michigan Tourist tei — 
Luray Caverns... seal —— 
Ontario Travel & Publicity Siena 69 
Vermont (Dept. of Conservation & 

Development) ___ ee 


West Michigan Tourist & Sees 
Association __ — 


Yosemite Park & Cour Co. annie 


Hotels & Camps 

Boeckling Co., The G. A. (Cedar 
Point) , soem all 

Dodge Hotel, The. 

Hotel Chelsea. sdeeaitibcad ; 

Hotel Governor Clinton... 

Hotel Paramount 

Pinewood Camps. 

Pocono Manor. 

Stevens Hotel, The 


Railroads 


Associated British Railways, Inc. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
Dominion Atlantic Railway___ 
National Railways of Mexico 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 
Union Pacific Railroad 


Steamship Lines 


American Scantic Line. 
Arnold Bernstein Line... 
Canadian National...» 
Canadian Pacific baekenaieal 
Canada Steamship Lines... 
Clarke Steamship Co., Ltd... 
Colombian Line 

Furness Prince Line 

Grace Line. 

Great Lakes Transit oan. 

BN IR iss cnancsinsrneiicnanaians 

Panama Pacific Line... 
Red Star Line_. ‘a waa 
Standard Fruit & Qucushie Co. 
Swedish American Line 

United States Lines...» 


Tours 


Conoco Travel Bureau 


European American Travel Recent 
Ltd. 


Rasepenn fee feu. 

ie Tee, ee 
Keller Travel Club... = 
Marnell International Tours_..___82 
Metropolitan Travel Co... 84 
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PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD? 


x Goend for 
x this Booklet 





+ + + + F HF HF 


* 


DESCRIBES THE MOST 
* POPULAR WAY TO EUROPE 
“One class—run of the ship” tourist 
ROUND TRIP 


* To 
to §& 
souneeron ee a eee 


Instructors and professional people pre- 
fer democratic “one class” tourist travel. 
The cuisine, service, accommodations 
and facilities for rest and play are of 
the very finest. The ships are yours and 
what ships! These twin 16,500 ton queens 
have just been modernized, redecor- 
ated and refurnished from stem to stern 
and now have every feature for your 
entertainment dancing —deck sports 
—movies—and all. Make your summer 
trip on the... 


WESTERNLAND 
PENNLAND 


SAILING DATES 
MAY 25*=—JUNE 8* & 22—JULY 4 & 20° 





*$207 SOUTHAMPTON *$214 ANTWERP "Round 


! am interested in a trip to Europe, please send me 
the above booklet. af 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 















STATE 


| 
| 
| 


SEE YOUR STEAMSHIP AGENT OR 


rr rere raaan 
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Dear READERS: 


This June issue is certainly full of interesting material. Much of 
it you will read and use because of its bearing on the work of the par- 
ticular grade or type of school you teach; and all such pages and items 
are grouped and classified for you in the columns below, according to 
subjects of the curriculum, and according to special topics and school 


occasions. 


When all these are taken care of, there still remain a num- 


ber of very interesting pages and articles which refuse to be classified. 
For instance, look at page 10. Perhaps you are one of the many teachers 
who have been wishing that this popular department, “Poems Our 
Readers Have Asked For,” could begin again. Then, on page 12 is an- 
other of W. B. Townsend’s thought-provoking professional articles, 
this time on progressive education. A variety of suggestions on pages 
16, 34, 57, and 64 will help to make June a vital month on your school 
calendar. Plates V—VIII and the Travel Department lead one toward 
thoughts of vacation days. The Book Page suggests interesting recre- 
ational activities for those who must stay at home, and reviews the 
inspiring autobiography of J. W. Crabtree, retiring secretary of the 
N.E.A. Miss Hahn’s article deals with charm, delightful to have, and 


attainable by all. 


And now for the rest of the issue! If you teach in a one-room school, 
you will probably want to refer to both columns; the lefthand column 
is especially for primary grades, and the righthand, for middle and 


upper grades. 
* 
Closing Day—- 

Suggestions for Closing Day pro- 
grams are found in the Entertain- 
ment Section for All the Grades, 
pages 29-36; in several poems on 
page 10; and in an article on page 16. 


Vacation-Time Activities— 

The poster on page 13 and the 
sand table on page 18 are reminders 
of the coming vacation, as is the pic- 
ture study on page 11. Further ac- 
tivities are mentioned in the seatwork 
on pages 17 and 19. Handcraft suit- 
ed to the vacation period appears on 
pages 15, 22, 47, and 55. Program 
numbers about vacation include three 
recitations, page 30; two songs, page 
32; and a pantomime, page 35. Also 
of interest are Plate I, the recess col- 
umn on page 69, and two book re- 
views on page 66—Holiday Shore and 
Let’s Pretend. 


Flag Day— 

To appropriately celebrate Flag 
Day, give “A Patriotic Drill,” page 
34; display the poster, page 41; and 
review the history of the flag, out- 
lined on page 48. 


The Circus— 

You can give the children some vi- 
carious fun along with their lessons. 
Turn to page 10 for a recitation, 
“The Circus-Day Parade”; pages 16 
and 28 for handcraft (a circus wag- 
on and a circus elephant); page 17 
for a circus drawing correlated with 
language and reading; page 23 for a 
circus frieze correlated with language 
and art; pages 31, 32, and 35 for 
circus-day songs; and page 34 for 
complete suggestions for a circus 
party. A book review of The Cir- 
cus, on page 66, also has timely ap- 
peal. 





» 
Closing Day— 

For Closing Day there are nine full 
pages of material—the Entertain- 
ment Section, pages 29-36; and po- 
ems on page 10—a splendid variety 
of program numbers. An item on 
page 16 is also of interest. 


Vacation-Time Activities— 

You will wish June to be twice 
again as long, in order to present all 
the fascinating material listed here: 
the suggestions in the picture study 
lesson, the poster on page 13, and 
Miss Eckford’s handwork article de- 
scribing a hobby book; the sand ta- 
ble; Miss Todd’s drawing lessons; and 
the songs on pages 29 and 36. On 
page 30 and pages 35-36 are recita- 
tions, a vacation pantomime, and a 
book play; and, on the Book Page, re- 
views of Holiday Shore, Let’s Pretend, 
and Pencil Sketching. Pilate I is full 
of vacation spirit. The articles on 
pages 42, 47, and 55 all have outdoor 
appeal, while an item on page 48 is 
for stamp collectors. Good picnic 
games are described in “For the Re- 
cess Period.” 


Flag Day— 

Program features suitable for Flag 
Day consist of two recitations on 
page 31 and a patriotic drill and an 
exercise on page 34. A flag poster is 
found on page 41, and, on page 48, 
are a blackboard quotation and a les- 
son plan. 


The Circus— 

Reprinted on page 10 is a circus- 
day poem by James Whitcomb Riley. 
There is a blackboard drawing of an 
elephant on page 17. On pages 23 
and 28 is circus handwork; on page 
33 a circus song, and on page 34 a 
circus party. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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ROMANCE 


the flower that blooms by 
moonlight on your own 
great ships TO EUROPE 











TOURIST ‘204 ROUND 
CLASS TRIP 
The sun, a big red ball of fire, has slowly 
sunken from sight on the far distant hori- 


zon. Thereisatemporary lullin the gay ship- 
board activities as you prepare for dinner. 


Soon dinner progresses in the appetiz- 
ing atmosphere of air-conditioned dining 
salons, and the moon becomes brighter 
and brighter against a star-filled sky. 


Dinner over, couples wander out on 
deck, The dance music from the lounge 
echoes faintly. The spell of moonlight 
and starry skies envelops the wanderers. 
Romance blooms—a romance never-to- 
be-forgotten—a romance that will be 
cherished ever! 


Such scenes have been re-enacted time 
and time again on the sensational Washing- 
ton and Manhattan, America’s fastest 
liners. They are the liners Americans 
choose, for they offer amazing comfort 
and luxury at surprisingly low fares, 
Modern to the Nth degree, they offer every 
| known modern feature, including the 

supreme luxury, air-conditioned dining 
et (exclusive in the service). Yetround 
trip faresin Tourist Class areas lowas$204! 


Or, if you prefer informal ease and good 
times, consider the very popular Pres. 
Harding ot Pres. Roosevelt. You enjoy the 

same delightful voyage, in Cabin Class, 
highest on the ship, only $234 round trip! 


These four liners sail weekly to Cobh, 
Plymouth, Havre and pean | See your 
travel agent. His services are free. 


Rates slightly higher for sailings 
between June 10 and July 8 


—__ setetsiee __ 


UNITED STATES 
LINES «sess: 


Lines to Europe; Panama 
Pacific Line to California; Panama Pacific and United 
States Lines Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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CEDAR POINT 


ON LAKE _ERIE 


(a 





Enjoy your vacation at 


“The Playground of 
the Great Lakes” 


June 15th to Sept. 2nd 


Every recreational at- 
traction awaits you at 
this beautiful lake re- 
sort...Finest Bathing 
Beach in the World.. 
Largest Hotels on the 
Great Lakes, 1000 out- 
side rooms at reason- 
able rates...Golf... 
Fishing... Tennis... 
Dancing ... Appetizing 
Meals...Ample Ga- 
rages...Free Parking 
Space. 


Ideal for a day, a week-end or your 
entire vacation, 


Easily reached by rail, interurban or 
busses to Sandusky; or by auto, Ohio 
Route 2, U.S. 6, or by steamer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE TO 
Tue G. A. Boecxiine Co., 
Cedar Point, Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your new folder on Cedar Point. 


Name 


Address 
































RUSH from the —— to 


the gayety, luxury 
and expert service only a NEW 
Hotel can give you— yet, you pay 


no more. 


> 


1200 Bedrooms, tastefully 
furnished,immaculately clean; 
each with outside exposure, 
bath, servidor, radio, circu- 
lating chilled drinking water. 


C. W. RAMSEY, Jr., Mar. 







7™ Avenue at 315" Street 
B. & O. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 
OPP. PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


TS SE LA ARR SA 
ALASKA and the Western Wonderiands 
Tour leaves New York July 7th 
80 days of carefree travel with all the details left to a 


competent conductor. 


Yoftews 
iver Brive ie hatsa:” rorsing og the, tha, ofthe flag 


Glacier Park. 
Arrangements to join tour made from any point in the United States. 
Please write for free, complete information to 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, LTD. 
807 Fifth Avenue, 
Official agenia for all steamship lines, tours, and crwises. 


New York, N. Y. 





Send for 400 FREE 2 aa28 
Boucle $3 a he .25 
Soue 99 Tweed Nob. 75 — Velna 
NOVELTY YARN CO., bee = 4 MN. Oth Nub Yarn $4.00 Ib. 
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Community Life— 

See the units on pages 14 and 24, a 
poster on page 25, a seatwork exer- 
cise on page 27, and Plates II and III. 
Entertainment numbers which stress 
community life include three recita- 
tions on pages 30 and 31; an exercise 
on page 35; and a courtesy play on 
page 36. 

ae 
Program Material— 

Recitations and a song are present- 
ed on pages 30-31; three songs on 
page 32; and on pages 33-36, a Clos- 
ing Day program, a patriotic drill, 
suggestions for a.circus party, an’ ex- 
ercise, a vacation pantomime, a song, 
and a play about good manners. 


Stories— 


On page 17, accompanying the 


blackboard drawings,:are two simple_ 


stories with language; and. reading 
seatwork. Five short stories appear 
on pages 20-21, and a longer story 
on page 61. 


Seatwork; Units of W ork— 

Questions and activities are includ- 
ed on pages 11, 20, and 21. Seatwork 
is found on pages 16, 17, 19, and 27. 
Various units of work and some les- 
son material are on pages 14, 24, 48, 
and 54, 

s 
Arithmetic; Spelling— 
The unit on page 14 has arithmetic 


correlations; there is arithmetic seat- . 


work on page 19, and a game is on 
page 63. See page 65 for help in 
spelling. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

Material for art appreciation oc- 
curs in the cover, the picture study 
on page 11, and Plates I and II. 
Handcraft suggestions are on pages 
13-18, 22-25, 28, 41, 47, 54, 55, 
63-65, and Plate I. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene-- 

A story on page 20, drawing les- 
sons on pages 22 and 55, seatwork on 
page 27, and three items on pages 63 
and 65 deal with nature study. See 
also pages 15 and 47, and two book 
reviews on page 66. The sand table 
on page 18, two items on page 63, 
and the recess column, page 69, em- 
phasize health habits and wholesome 
outdoor exercise. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

See pages 10, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 27, 54, 64, and Plate IV 
for material on language, literature, 
and reading, and various correlations 
with these subjects. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 
Plate III, and units on pages 14, 
24, and 54, furnish geography mate- 
rial. History is involved in the unit 
on page 14, an article on page 48, 
and Plates I and II. Also of interest 
in history study is the review, on 


page 66, of the book, Humphrey. 


Useful suggestions for emphasizing 
good character traits are found in 
the two posters on pages 13 and 25; 


the units on pages 14 and 24, and the | 


seatwork on page 27; the sand table 
on page 18; three stories on pages 20 
and 21; and an item on page 65. 





Community Life— 

Useful in furthering child interest 
in community life are the unit on 
page 14, Plates Il.and III, and page 
25. Pages 30-31 have three recita- 
tions bearing on this topic, and on 
page 36 is a courtesy play. 


Program Material; Stories— 

On page 29 is a two-stanza song. 
Pages 30-31 have recitations; and 
pages 34 and 35, a patriotic drill and 
exercise, a circus party, and a panto- 
mime. On page 36 are a book play 
and song, as-well’as a~courtesy play. 
Pages’ 20+21 contain’ five ‘short’ sto= 
riés.:° On’ page 61 ‘is a’ story about 
Billy and Juan, whom you met “in 
the December issue. 


Seatwork; Tests—“ 
Sestwork materials are found: id 


connection ‘with the picture study 


lésson, the stories on’ pages 20-21, and 
ari item on page’48. «For a literarute 


. test, see page’ 53;-and:for geography 


tests, one on Canidie and two on/the 
United States, page "60. 


Units; Lesson Materials— 

Units rich in possibilities occur on 
pages 14, 48, 54, and 59. A lesson 
plan for teaching “The ‘Barefoot 
Boy” is found on page 42. 

+ 
Arithmetic; Spelling— 

For an addition game, see an item 
on page 63.’ The unit on page: 14 has 
Suggestions for arithmetic, ahd two 
spelling items occur on page 65. 


Art Appreciation; Handwork— 

The cover and picture study lesson, 
Plates I and II, and a unit on page 59 
offer appreciation subjects. There 
are many handcraft ideas. See, in 
whole or in part, pages 13-15, 17, 
18, 22, 23, 25, 28, 41, 47, 48, 54, 55, 
57, 59, 63-66, and Plate I. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

Science materials are varied. On 
pages 14, 15, 20, 22, 47, 55, 58, and 
59; in items on pages 65, 66, and 69; 
and on Plate III, is asech to meet 
your needs. Page 63 has two good 
ideas for schoolroom hygiene. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Pages 14, 54, and 59 may be used 
for both language and reading. Page 
23 correlates language and art. Page 
10, Plate IV, and pages 42 and 53 
are excellent for literature. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 
The communication unit on page 
14, an item on page 48, Plates III and 
V-VIII, the units on pages 54 and 
§9, items on pages 64 and 65, the 
tests on page 60, and a review of 
Carmen of the Golden Coast, on page 
66, may supply your geography needs. 
For history, turn again to pages 14 
and 59, and to 66 (this time for the 
reviews of Humphrey and Carmen of 
the Golden Coast); see also Plate II 
and pages 41, 48, and 56. The post- 
ers on pages 13 and 25, the sand 
table,and an item on page 65, can be 
effectively used-for character educa- 
tion;while page 58 has useful sup- 
plementary civics material. 








Visit 
Washington 
This 
Summer 





There’s leisure in a summer 
holiday to enjoy all the treas- 
ures your National Capital 
offers of manifold interest and 
charm. 

At the 


DODGE 


you have the advantage of a 
central, convenient location; a 
delightful outdoor garden and 
roof porch; excellent accom- 
modations; and a fine cuisine. 
The Dodge is noted for its 
unique service established and 
operated on a “NO TIPPING” 
basis. 

Single Rooms $2 to $5 

Double Rooms $4 to $7 


Write for our booklet, ‘“A Week in Washington’! 


THE DODGE HOTEL 


North Capitol and E Spot 
ashington, 


kK KKK Ke 


x ~ oe 
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FRE 


The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are direct- 
ly on the Lee Highway, Route 211, which 
connects with the famous SkyLine Darive 
on top of Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH 


of your class. 


NaTIONAL Park. 


miles east of New Market, Virginia. 


illustrated 


descriptive 


for each member 


These caverns are 9% 
miles west of Washington, D.C., and *l4 





Educational Dept. 
LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY,VA, 
ogg wa Nor nee 
3 wort sito $7 each. Simple outdoor "si 
Laas a eee or oe 
MALE Su, ten tass, at 











Choose the 
CHELSEA— 





! iz you want — greatest hotel valne in , 
[ae == 5 aed directly on 


spacious ocean- 
a. a wide verandahs over- 
looking the sea, and a beautiful dining 
room at the ea — Chelsea 
offers 
value, serving **a bountiful table of excel- 
—_ prepared food."* Choose the Chelsea 
ere you the most for your 
- money, 


hotel Chelsea 


BOARDWALK AT MORRIS AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY OPEN ALL YEAR 
Hillman i 
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- | Your Favorite Magazines at Economy Prices 


ORDER NOW All of the Magazines That You Will Need for the Next School Year 
and PAY OCTOBER 5th IF MORE CONVENIENT. Use Order Blank Below. 


Low-Priced Clubs jwoppuCcTOR Star * List of Magazines 


The INSTRUCTOR (2%) fs! 
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ith Pathéinder boyd 15 2s 7 . 
Vth Nature Mogi 530 “3 Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and the eight magazines 
with Etu usic M i S . e . - 
with Junior Home for Mothers 350 3.25 described below — all of recognized value in the classroom 
with Junior Home for Mothers and 
p means : es gucdniciacininnieninn 6.00 4 
with Correct ngl is! . 
vin eee 8 Oe *THE PATHFINDER * CORRECT ENGLISH 
with American Boy ..... ———= 350 82s _— 
ry"week from Washington, D. C., and the only news magazine aca 
7 . —- —: mae ore 4 PY} published at this great center of world activity. Ideal for teachers How To Use It 
. s ye Mae —_.......... Sao 4.75 and pupils because it provides first hand, concise and understandable This magazine provides authoritative 
- 7 Setter aan Gardens... Nope ” 350 3.25 information on everything of importance in national and world instruction in the correct use of English 
’ Ms a Li — S ~ oon 3.25 affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the teaching of English, by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
with Cniidren’ 's Activities ..... "500 4.75 Civics, History, Geography and Current Events. Departments: sive ruling. Typical language problems 
th Collier's, National Wieck Seana 450 4.00 Editorial ; Timely Topics ; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scien- are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
V i Co ' a a $2. «$00 4.75 : tific ; Aviation ; Governmental ; Health ; Personalities ; Business ; lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
V > pny yr, a ie ft | Women ; Home; Pastime; etc. Illustrated. use of words are especially citressed. 
. Sone tone CC MATES 4 7 RE ® ubscribers may consult the editor on 
‘ith Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5 30 428 $1.00 per year of 52 issues. any difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
: ~ ‘ ° e : a ti 
ne fivgciay Health’ Maga JE. 35 te The Pathfinder, {with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. ay By AH --y - O PK - 
with Mecall’s Magazine ....................- . 350 3.25 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. The Art of Conversation; The Month’s Best Books; Er- 
on’! » th News-Week (To Teachers only).. 630 4.50 rors of $2.5 ; Problems of . 10 ies and Pupil. 
‘ with Parents’ Magazine -~...................... e per year oO issues. 
y th Popular Mechanics ...................-...- 5.00 4.50 N M e % : 
é th Pictorial heview Ng 350 3.25 SRURE * ATURE AGAZINE Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. ; 
th Popular science Monthly................ ‘ lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50, } 
t 1 MA Inte ts th t-of-d does other publication. Fits into is y y 
Ss th Redbook. ae Coe 330 450 GAZINE he dames soeguemn. “Each month it ng ae a ' : . 
eachers O 4.25 . = fi}— fully illustrated articles about birds, animals, flowers, . insects, 
¥ th seveey oi Bartow | (et a. 2 2 5.10 the skies, the weather, and other interesting things in Nature; also > | HE ETUDE 
w th Scientific American ___...............- 6.00 ee a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pictures in rotogravure Tye Syvee , 
with Tiny Tower ...............scscc0ne- 3.25 amor case ceases and sixteen pages devoted to Conservation matters (a new feature). * - 
‘ with Wee Wisdom _......... 3.25 cates. — asd The foremost nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute Music Magazine 
Pa th Woman’s Home Companion... 3.25 a om weuieey to its — Entertaining, accurate, Nature is invaluable 
—— or reference an ppl tary r An unequaled single source of inspir- 
— pagal If The INSTRUCTOR is desired = . ation, information and pleasure for 
rated S35 in any of the above offers, $3.00 per year of 12 issues. students, teachers and lovers of music 
ia 93 odd to prices in second column. i : : everywhere, every month. Regularly 
‘ Nature Magazine, | with 9g pode Bh oy 1 year, on *~ features 20, te 24 pages of ee music 
iptive $1.00 Pub’! Our 1 year i ears .00. oS ( elpful, analy stu notes) ; 
dal The P athfinder a year Price Price y with e INSTR »2y . 5 prestical articles on Gey phases < muste . 
with Nature Magazine ...... ..$4.00 $3.65 iti % coding artiste ane musteai author 
id ies; vital news of the music world; individual depart- 
with Junior ome. for Mothers. 200 130 * READER’S DIGEST ments for Music Supervisors, “Teachers and. Students, 
i th Correct English n: ot 3.50 3.15 Pianists, Organists, Violinists, Vocalists, etc.; and a 
iber with Child Life» Sirens 400 3.65 A sparkling monthly presenting in condensed form 30 to 35 arti- special section for young beginners containing a fascina- 
with Reader's Digest ..............-ceccce---- 400 3.90 a of outstanding interest — = ~y - di Rime ; ting variety of musical games, puzzies, stories and poems. 
ith " it y xcerpts from books in the non-fiction fie! and regular ——— $ 
with Golden se my only) 4.00 50 that include Patter—humor and bits of wit; Among the Authors— $2.00 per year of 12 issues. 
jirect- with Cottier s, National Weekly............ 3.00 26 — page My gp BW dg cee te ae The Etude, (3 The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. 
P it - Comp..... a e eminent, worthy ; co give yo es : 
which with ——, ooh = ae 30 3.15 of current reading of the highest literary merit. A semi-annual 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 
Drive ‘ Index of the contents is published in the December and June issues. 
sani Nature Magazine ($°:° $3.00 per year of 12 issues. ae X JUNIOR HOME motntrs 
re 90 with Etude, Music Magazine... $5.00 $4.00 Reader’s Digest, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. ETRELEEIR sides the invest cad best hat te kinonn ) 
1d 14 a ~ Cale tile English... ry + 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. about child nature, welfare and educa- 
| with R ~i ep seeeaneanaemainet 00 ae tion. Prepared by eminent educators 
= — * oe — ~ $3 += 2 P and child specialists in accordance 
ith Hygeia, Health Magazine... 7 15 oe The Children’s Own <j with sound principles 
with Review of Reviews 00.0.0... 6.00 4.50 HILD FE : of child education and 
with McCall’s Magazine ........................4.00 3.25 Magazine px training. 
VA. = Hane many A — Scimseanaapenanenaiaze: Py re Interesting, worthwhile stories that stimulate the child’s interest caw $1.00 per year 
ete with Ames Gi i pmarenesen aecenes 450 375 in reading, both for information and for pleasure. Useful, wholesome 2 of 12 i 
with W aeee Hor > Companion. 400 3.25 activities which the children enjoy now and can develop further. issues, 
fice ae waans “ome = ; 7 The helpful Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four extra ’ 
lectiond. ? pages of plans and projects for the classroom. The inspiring stories * CHILDREN S ACTIVITIES ‘ 
co a Etude, Music Magasine ( —) about heroes of history and people in other lands, the games, puzzles, = Piaces in the hands of the children the : 
. ? a year S| cutouts, Hobby Club, Pen and Pencil Club, and other features sup- actual material to make workable the 
s, . with Junior Home for ane. -----3.00 $2.65 revel plement the regular classroom program. Available at no extra plans and methods presented in Junior 
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Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 
WARNING TO TEACH ERS (ta. June 35 Date _193__ | 


During the past year many teachers have been defrauded by unscrupu- > F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
lous persons who took their subscription orders and collected the money, (J Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. 








but did not report the orders to the publishers. - OC) Send me The Instructor Handbook “Seatwork for Primary Grades” | ¢.., Page 8 
T , . with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. Sor desexin- 
© protect yourself against such losses do not place your order for The g (_) Send me The Instructor Handbook “Tests for Intermediate and \ tion an 
INSTRUCTOR or other magazines with any stranger claiming to be our . Upper Grades” with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. | 167. of 
representative unless he can show authority direct from us. gg LJ Send me both of the above Instructor Handbooks with The IN- | Handbooks 


STRUCTOR for 50 cents additional. 


: f§ Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 0s ; i 
None of the so-called “Two-Pay Subscription Agencies” or their repre- §§ 


Our representatives can always show this direct authorization. 





sentatives are authorized to take orders for The INSTRUCTOR on any - ii tes iniiiaseiaiit i aii (d 5 om ction teenth 





basis, or to represent us in any way. 


Ty F. A. OWEN P 


0 I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1935, 
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Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 





NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 

















You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, New- 
ness in substance as well as in dress is an accomplished 
fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography 
interesting to children. 





And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight- 
saving typography, skillful selection and arrangement of 
pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with 
latest authority. 





Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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